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NEW BOOKS FoR THE NEW TERM 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm . « $0.45 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round $1.00 








sslduth Mees kl lt Descriptive circulars, Chamberlain’s Field and Laboratory 
Barnes’s Natural Stant Penmanship Exercises in Physical Geography  .50 
Right Books  . .  perdoz. .75 illustrated catalogues, Clarke & Dennis’s Elementary Chemistry 1.10 
Four Charts a | ae | Laboratory Manual ny oe 
Barnes’s Elem’t’y History 3, United States .60 and other information, Coleman’s Physical Laboratory Manual  .60 
pipe pened - the United States 1.00 Dillard’s Aus dem Deutschen Dichterwald .60 
Baskervill-Sewe nglish Course: : Dodge’s General Zodlogy . ‘ : 1.80 
Language Lessons . ‘ ‘ . we furnished On request. Dresden’s German Composition . » 40 
School Grammar ., ° ° ° 50 Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography 1.20 
Harmonie Series—Natural Music Course Correspondence iS Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Com- 
Horne & Scobey’s Stories of Great Artists .40 position =» we 
MacClintoek’s The Philippines ’ =. sole : he Jocelyn’s High School = Academie Algebra 1.25 
Milne’s Primary Arithmetic , . 25 cordially invited and Kutner’s Commercial German - 1.00 


Monteith’s Some Useful Animals . . .50 Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany huh Ae 











Roddy’s Elementary Geography. .  .50 will receive prompt MeMahon’s Elementary Plane Geometry .90 
Complete Geography . ‘ ‘ 1.00 a Merrill’s Studies in Zoology - > 75 
Simms’s Child Literature . . , 30 attention. Milne’s Advanced Algebra . ‘ - 1.50 
j Smythe’s Reynard the Fox . . . .30 Pearson’s Latin Prose Composition 1.00 
Winterburn’s The Spanish /°, Southwest .55 Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History 1.50 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















NATURE STUDY HELPS | | Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass 





TRANSLUCENT 
NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, (TRADE MARK. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. BUT NOT FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
Works 1 bota 1 t ly the ls of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter -— IN — 
Dees Ont ee eee —— Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries, and Chapels. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By CLARABEL GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. j 
Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- Especially Adapted SEAGTIFUL ANP INEXPENSIVE. 





vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 


teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, to 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- eee eee RE D DI NG BA | D & 4 O 
9 “9 


line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


‘ . gs Fare . . School Buildings. Sole Distributers, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. | 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


New YorK; 43 E. roth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. a 

















UNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH has just been adopted for use in the public 
schools of the Cities of Holyoke, Cambridge, and Everett, Mass., and recently in City of New Haven, Conn., etc. 
Correspondence in reference to introduction of these popular recent text-books is cordially invited. 


TEIONMPSON, BROWN c& Co. Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Nature Study by Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. | Adopted by the Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to | ‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 











Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 





be a Cani a 
apital manual for teachers. Whatever "yy N jv i ki ik i i 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | Cit Y OF EK W YO ’ book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
Well, and this little book is no exception.” is the best work that has yet been written. “— 
Hon. Frank 4 I ae . 6 Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
A. Hiti, Secretary Massachu- | 1902. Bedford, Mass. 


setts State Board of Education. 
The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW BNGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 29-ABeacon St. NEW YORK : 43 East 19th St. CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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Ermer & AMEND, | 
205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 


' 7 Manfrs. and Importers of 
» CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
= ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 








Your Theme 


—if you are wr tivg or speaking on any educational 
subject—ts probabiy treated by an expert in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Zucation 


now io its 2ith year. Our complete c@rd-index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Aanp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New YORK. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »© CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. andTkt. Act. BOSTON, 








La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 

dited by P.G.pe& LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript), 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 5 2 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

' GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. ™*!::0.nietest airfare 
91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 
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CLASSIC STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ? 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A, [1. + 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools % 

These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- > 

ature for either entertainment or education that can be put & 


2, 


Or 


+ 


into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, 
or divert the purpose of the story, the author has, in a sur- 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
of the original. He has furnished such an account as will 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. 

They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 
poses or for supplementary use. The following titles are now 
published : — 
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> The Story of Siegfried | The Story of the Iliad 
> The Story of King Arthur | The Story of the Odyssey 
> The Story of Tristram | The Story of the Aeneid 


The Story of the Faerie Queene | 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. The price of each is 
$1.00, net. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM 











SCHOOL USE 














NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 





BuT ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 





FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 





Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cent-a-week plan, every one can afford one, 
Samples free. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for two weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Littie 
CHRONICLE as she has pupils; also free desk copy. 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tur Lirr_e CHRONICLE in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 
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Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
Journwat or Epucartion, 
%-4 Beacon St., Bosten, 











A New Binder 
FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Linder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
Journal. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'rece 


: to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
=. subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


= ee S| same. 
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NEW YORK CITY EXCURSION. $5.00 
ROUND TRIP. 


THRovuGH THE DEERFIELD Vattey Down 
tue Hupson River, Ocroser Isr, 
VIA THE Boston & Marne Rar- 
ROAD. 


Of all the beautiful trips which are 
yearly offered, the annual excursion via 
the Boston & Maine railroad to New 
York city is foremost. This trip is via 
the famous Hoosac Tunnel route through 
the Hoosac Mountains, along the Deer- 
field Valley and the Berkshire Hills, 
through a grand portion of Hastern New 
York state, to Albany, N. Y. A royal 
welcome will be extended at Albany and 
special preparations have been made to 
entertain the visitors. From Albany, N. 
Y., the trip is via the steamer down the 
Hudson river. No painter can portray, 
neither can any description do justice to 
the scene which meets one’s gaze, a suc- 
cession of interesting places, historical 
landmarks, scenic landscapes, mountains, 
valleys, caves and cliffs, palisades and 
forts, all are passed, and then when one 
enters the sound, what a sight, strange 
and interesting, meets the gaze! The 
view of New York harbor in the early 
morning is a scene impressive and inter- 
esting. Hundreds of crafts, sailing 
yachts, rowboats, tugs, fishing smacks, 
and ocean liners, are all playing their 
busy part. The beautiful steamer docks 
at Desbrosses street pier and sight-seeing 
in the city of New York commences. Go 
where you please, there are a hundred, 
yes, a thousand, points of interest in the 
metropolis. Leaving New York, the re- 
turn trip to Boston is via the Fall River 
line and to Providence and Worcester via 
the Providence line steamers. 

The rate is $5.00 for the round trip 
from Boston, Worcester and Providence. 
The train leaves Boston at 8.55 A. M., 
October 1, arriving in Albany, N. Y., at 
3.40 P. M. You can take the night boat 
for New York city, which leaves at 8 P. 
M., down the Hudson and arrive in New 
York at 6 A. M., October 2, or you can 
stop one night in Albany, visit the in- 
teresting places in this city and take the 
day line boat to New York city, leaving 
Albany at 8 A. M., October 2, arriving in 
New York at 6 P. M. that night. You can 
leave New York October 2 or 3 via the 
Fall River line for Boston, or, if you de- 
sire to stop longer in New York, upon 
depositing your ticket with $2.00 at the 
dock office of the Fall River line, the 
limit will be extended ten days. 

Consider this trip for $5.00. A ride 
through the Hoosac Mountains, the Berk- 
shire Hills, and the prettiest portion of 
Eastern New York state, a sail down the 
Hudson river and an ocean trip back to 
Boston in a palatial steamer. Round trip 
tickets will be on sale at 322 Washington 
street, Boston, and at Union station 
ticket office. Tickets will be on sale on 
and after September 23. sep3-2t 








Important to 
Subscribers. 





In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





7 INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-A Beacon 8t,, Boston. 


29-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON. 
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J ournal of Hducation. 


A. B. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


‘ CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 


o « « 2800 6 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 o 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, .... 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ” 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 ££. 19th Screet. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29.4 Beacon Street. 








EVOLUTION OR GOD. 
A fire mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell; 
A jelly fish and saurian, and caves where the cave men 
dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from 
the clod,— 
Some call it evolution, and others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, the infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild geese 
sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland the charm of the golden 
rod,— 

Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, when the moon is new 


and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surg- 
ing in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, whose rim no foot has 
trod,— 


Some of us cali it longing, and others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her brood 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, the straight 
hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, and others call it God. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 
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THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 





There are three lessons I would. write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope. Tho’ clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put off the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith. Where’er thy bark is driven,— 
_The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth,— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, like a circling sun, 


Thy charities on all. —Schiller. 








COME UP FROM THE SWEET BEGUILING. 





t 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE, 





Ho! bonny boy, with the freckled face, 
Freckled face and smiling; 

Tattered hat and jaunty grace, 
Dreamy thoughts beguiling; 

Down where the willows nod and dance, 
Down by the sandy beaches, 

Watching the rippling waves that prance, 
And the song the catbird screeches. j 


Ho! I say, with your dreamy eyes, 
Dreamy eyes and dancing, 

There’s a land out yon where the rainbow lies, 
And the sunset gold is glancing. 

‘Tis the land of Dreams, where fairies dwell, 
The land of Laughing Water; 

But down in the vale, I’ve heard them tell, 
Is the baneful land of Loiter. 


So, ho! my lad, with the freckled face, 
Freckled face and smiling, 
Lift your eyes from the haunted place, 
And the fairies’ sweet beguiling. 
Come up from the river’s willowed shore; 
Come up from the sandy beaches, ‘ 
And lend your ear to the muffled roar 
Of the wind on the hilltop reaches. 


4 


lor there’s truth in life, my boy, you’ll find, 

_ And dreams are the play of fairies } 

That come to dwell in the sleepy mind 
Of the boy who only tarries. 

So, lad, come up from the loiter place, 
From the river and the willows, 

And against the morning set your face, 
And against the rocks and billows. 


_of vigorous discussion. 


THE MEANING OF ENGLAND'S LATEST 
MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION.—(1.) 


BY FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, 
University of Nebraska, 


I. English popular education has been a center 
of interest for many months. The problems which 
are in process of solution there have awakened keen 
interest and excited prolonged and incisive discus- 
sion within national limits, and interest and discus- 
sion have overflowed into other countries. The 
“New Education Bull” and its application and exe- 
cution have kept the country on the alert, while the 
newest bill, extending the ideas of reorganization 
and unification to the London schools, which were 
not included in the first bill, adds another element of 
interest and even excitement.* The attention thus 
given to the popular schools is auspicious for their 
growth and efficiency and may well be broadened to 
include other questions besides those of administra- 
tion and support. 

The present articles will be devoted to the his- 
tory and relations of the education bill which has 
just entered on the stage of application. It is the 
center of the new movement and contains its essen- 
tial principles, as it concerns the whole country out- 
side the district referred to. It is still the object 
The end is not yet. 

It is not easy for one at a distance to see the sig- 
nificance of this movement or appreciate its rela- 
tions to different parties and to the schoo's them- 
selves. The din of contending political parties, the 
claims of the established church, and the loud cries, 
protests and even threats of the non-conformists 
tend to mislead one as to the real meaning of the 
bill and the attitude toward it of educational people. 
It is not a revolutionary measure. In fact, it is a 
most natural phase of school evolution, as a study 
of the situation will show. ‘Educational conditions 
and needs suggest it. Many educators accept it in 
good part. Educational history has prophesied it 
and current history is the minister of the prophet. 
To understand the bill one must understand the 
conditions which it meets. 

In the first place it should be noted that popular 
elementary education in England has been largely 
denominational. Denominationalism runs in _ its 
blood. Schools have grown up side by side with the 
churches, and are to a considerable extent a part of 
church life. This is of course no anomaly. Reli- 
gion and education were partners in primitive times. 
But for the present purpose we need not go beyond 
the sixth century of the ‘Christian era when the 
church built upon the old school forms a new ideal, 
—one in which Greek influence and Quintilians 
pedagogy were combined with religious motives and 
ends. At that time the church became mistress of 
such education as existed, and it has continued its 
control, in one degree or another, till the present 
time. When the one church was divided and sub- 
divided each part carried with it what had been a 
prerogative of the whole, and this made denomina- 
tional education. In the early history of our own 
country education was regarded, and was, in fact, 
an attachment or rather an essential part of a 


church or church-group. Naturally religious in- 
struction early became an element of 
the curriculum, and has sO continued 
wherever the church has retained control 


of the schools, or church spirit has been dominant. 

A hundred years ago English elementary educa- 
tion was somewhat systematized by the formation 
of two societies,—the National society for promot- 
ing the education of the poor in the principles of 
the established church, and the British and foreign 
school society representing the Dissenters. With the 
help of the monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster 


* London {sg a world in itself and has been given a separate bil] with 


pecial provisions designed tu meet special conditions. 


. English popular schools. 


their schools spread over the country. These so- 
cieties have been joined by others which have es- 
tablished their own educational institutions; but 
the National society is the only one which has any 
large number of schools, its schools outnumbering 
others more than four to one. Hence, the promi- 
nence of churchmen in current educational discus- 
sions. These groups of church schools represented 
all organized effort for popular education till 1870. 
With a few schools supported by individuals or cor- 
porations they represented all the education 


readily accessible to the masses, though, with no 


law for compulsory attendance, a considerable por- 
tion of the masses was not reached at all. Church 
schools were supported by voluntary contributions 
and fees. Fees have always been characteristic of 
They have been small, it 
is true, and might be remitted when occasion de- 
manded, and they have been a waning factor in sup- 
port, but they have been one of the noticeable fea- 
tures of the system. ‘hey still remain in a few 
board schools and in one-seventh of the church 
schools. 

Looking at the history of the popular schools the 
element of charity is apparent. One need not go 
beyond the present to find evidence of it. It is oc- 
casionally said in explanation of fees at this late 
day that some patrons prefer to pay in order to sup- 
port a feeling of independence and a certain per- 
sonal status, which is only a way of saying that a 
feeling of charity is present in some cases. There 
is no doubt that this feeling and sentiments con- 
nected with it to-day enter into the attitude of peo- 
ple and school authorities toward the popular 
schools and have had influence in deterring some of 
the lower middle classes from patronizing them. 
But the idea of charity is weakening; the public 
school idea is growing. 

Support came from private sources alone till 1833, 
when the government began to vote grants for the 
benefit of education, being stimulated to this course 
by reports of the ineffectiveness of these purely pri- 
vate plans. ‘The state cannot refrain from becom- 
ing a factor in popular education, if national ideals 
are to be preserved and advanced. The grant was, 
of course, smal] at first, so that the schools were 
still largely “voluntary” and tuition schools. But 
when the government had once joined the active 
educational forces, it continued with growing knowl- 
edge and interest, and, as a logical result, with 
stronger insistence on standards and more generous 
appropriations for support. Fees have thus been 
reduced and in many cases abolished, though they 
still remain in one-seventh of the voluntary or 
church schools. 

The government, however, did not supply funds 
without taking part in management. It established 
a system of inspection, and a “code” for regulating 
various details of the work. The _ societies now, 
therefore, administered the schools subject to these 
government conditions as to standards necessary for 
participation in the grants. There was also a local 
authority. Managers were appointed by church or- 
ganizations for each school or group of schools, 
and were accorded large powers. The vicar of the 
parish was generally an influential member of the 
local board. The managers were the real adminis- 
trators of the schools. They provided buildings 
and equipment, appointed teachers, and, in general, 
carried out details of management for the superior 
authorities. Religious instruction seems to have 
been controlled by the clergy, guided and limited, 
perhaps, by syllabi from the church authorities. 

Through increasing interest in education and in- 
creasing insight into educational needs and educa- 
tional values the course of study has grown from the 
bare elements to one enriched by many of the 
modern contributions to school life, (though in 
many cases it still remains meagre enough), and 


method and efficiency have kept pace, 
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But perhaps the largest factor m improving edu- 
cational facilities is not the government, but a 
creature of the government grown to be an active, 
progressive force in education. By the famous bill 
of 1870 the idea of secular, or rather unsectarian, 
education took form in the so-called board schools 
which were established under government direction 
by school boards elected by the local school public. 
The new order, however, was to apply only in dis- 


tricts where school privileges were  insuffi- 
cient without it, so that duplication 
of school accommodations and _ friction and 
waste arising from this source were avoided. 


These schools come closer to the people. They 
have the most natural, and therefore, the strongest 
conditions of life because they grow out of the life 
of the community, under the direction of higher 


powers which supply broader knowledge of just’ 


idedls and standards. The schools were at first sup- 
ported by government grants, rates or taxes, and 
fees; but the principle of taxation for school pur- 
poses, aided by increased government grants, has 
had the natural result of supplanting the fee prin- 
ciple, so that fees are practically abolished in board 
schools. ‘Taxation has also accomplished other im- 
portant results; it has supplied more generous funds 
for equipment and for teaching force, and so has 
raised the standard of education, irrespective of 
government codes. It is an indefinite force, keep- 
ing pace with educational sentiment of the commun- 
ity. The government, of course, has the same rela- 
tion to these schools as to the voluntary schools, 
and participates in the same way in their manage- 
ment. The schcol board occupies the place of the 
society and the managers in the church schools. In 
the board schools, therefore, two important princi- 
ples are combined, local initiative and management, 
and government influence on standards. 

It must not be supposed that religious education 
was omitted in these board schools. Religious edu- 
cation is too deeply rooted in educational sentiment 
to be easily given up. It is a regular part of the 
curriculum. A regular course is arranged, through 
syllabi issued by the central government or other- 
wise, and it is carried out in many (I might perhaps 
say most) cases with great fidelity and thoroughness. 
While religious instruction in church schools may 
be extremely sectarian, it must be unsectarian in 
board schools. It should be noted, however, that 
the church school children have been granted the 
“conscience clause,” which excuses them from any 
religious instruction against which they have con- 
scientious scruples. But religious instruction does 
not necessarily mean religious training. Religion 
represents an attitude more than a system of knowl- 
edge, and depends, therefore, upon a pedagogy of 
attitudes as well that of instruction. Reli- 
gious training in school is a broad matter and has 
broad correlations. 

II. With the advent of board schools England 
thus had two systems or series, based on different 
and even antagonistic ideas, and managed by differ- 
ent authorities, but united in a degree by govern- 
ment requirements and government inspection. In 
connection with each series also there has been de- 
veloped what are called “evening continuation 
schools,” which have done much to extend educa- 
tional privileges by offering courses to those who 
have left the ordinary day schools or do not have an 
opportunity to attend them. 

The same bill which gave birth to board schools 
introduced the principle of compulsion. With in- 
creasing government participation, and the growth 
of educational sentiment among the people, compul- 
sory education has advanced till to-day England has 
a high standard in her code, and applies it with 
considerable Nearly 6,000,000 children 
are enrolled in the popular schools, with an average 
attendance of nearly 5,000,000. 

As might be expected the board school, with its 
larger opportunities for revenue and its closer rela- 
tions to the public and its interests, has outstripped 
the voluntary school, and has in a way set a pace 
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SERIES VII. 


PirrssurG — Coat— ALLEGHANY County — KEN- 
DALL—HaMILTON—“’Ras WILSON.” 


[ Editorial. } 


Pittsburg is, all in all, the most remarkable city, 
industrially, in the United States, if not in the 
world, and its greatness is merely in germ. Alle- 
ghany county, outside of Pittsburg, Alleghany, and 
McKeesport, has 1,450 teachers. This gives a 
slight idea of the vast aggregation of manufacturing 
villages about Pittsburg: If this city should “an- 
nex,”’ as Cleveland and Cincinnati have done, not to 
mention New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia— 
there would be a population as great as Cleveland 
and Cincinnati combined with all their annexations. 
This merely hints at the pace she has set. 

To-day, I have had a great experience. It has 
rained much the past week and the rivers are ade- 
quate for floating coal barges, and the rivers: were 


NO. III. 


‘suddenly alive with vast acres of moving coal, 7,- 


000,000 bushels put in motion on this one day. 

I have spent six hours on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela, the Alleghany, and the Ohio, crossing every 
bridge that spans these rivers within ten miles of 
the city, just to look upon the sudden activity called 
into motion by the high water. I have also ‘been 
up every incline railway to get the various hill-top 
views of the city and rivers. I had flattered my- 
self for twenty-nine years that I knew Pittsburg, 
but I learned to-day that my conceit was without 
justification. I have been here considerably more 
than 100 times, and have spent five weeks in the 
city, but I never got down to business until to-day, 
and it seems as though I had learned more in six 
hours than I ever knew before of this noble indus- 
trial centre. 

The Alleghany Institute is easily the largest in 
the United States. Of the 1,450 teachers of the 
county, 1,223 were actually enrolled for the week; 
to these must be added several hundred teachers 
from Pittsburg, Alleghany, and McKeesport, and 
other visitors, giving a uniform audience of nearly 
1,800. 

I have never seen any other audience room for an 
institute that could hold such a company and make 
it easy for everyone to hear without extra effort on 
the part of the speaker. The attention and order 
was practically perfect, and that without the 
slightest apparent effort to have it so. Mr. Car- 
negie did much for education as well as for the city 
when he gave this hall to the citizens. 

Too much cannot be said of the wisdom, discre- 
tion, and devotion to the work of Superintendent 
Samuel Hamilton, whose praises have often been 
sung in these columns in the past sixteen years, but 
the success of such an institute would be impossible 
but for the uniform loyalty and assistance of such 
superintendents as Samuel Andrews of Pittsburg, 
John Merrow of Alleghany, J. B. Richey of Me- 
Keesport, Grant Norris of Braddock, J. M. Norris 
of Homestead, Dr. R. W. Allison of Wilkinsburg, 
C. E. Dickey of Avalon, W. 8. Bryan of Carnegie, 
and all other county leaders. 

Superintendent John C. Kendall of Homestead, 
one of the best known men in educational work in 
western Pennsylvania, a man who, during his long 
service, has given Homestead honorable distinction 
in educational progress, has resigned, to the sincere 
regret of his city, to accept a highly lucrative and 
responsible position as treasurer of one of the long 
established and eminently successful industrial 
plants of Pittsburg. Deeply as his loss to education 
is regretted, he deserves the rare good fortune that 
has come to him, 

3ut my special delight of the week was neither 
in connection with the industries nor with the edu- 
cators, but rather with Erasmus Wilson, the “Quiet 
Observer” of the Pittsburg Gazette, a companion 
piece in good fellowship to James Whitcomb Riley, 
Bill Nye, Will Carleton and Hawley Smith. For 
twenty. years “ ’Ras Wilson” has been the delight of 
those who have come to enjoy his comradeship. A 
Quaker by birth, almost a physician by study, a re- 


porter by trade, a “Quiet Observer” by accident, he 
has been spinning by night, a column a day of com- 
ment, in which he teaches and preaches, lifts and 
sifts, warns and scorns, lectures and punctures 
any subject that comes his way. 

All up and down this land an unquiet observer, 
like myself, ‘has choice spirits awaiting his reappear- 
ing, but among them all there is none more worth 
chatting with for half the night, none more rare or 
more enriching in conversation than the man of 
whom James Whitcomb Riley thought it ‘worth 
while to write his masterpiece in character delinea- 
tion, singing thus out of a full heart:— 


’Ras Wilson, I respect you, ’cause 
You’re common, like you allus was 
Afore you went to town and s’prised 
The world by gittin’ “recko’nized,” 
And yit p’servin’, as I say, 
Your common hoss-sense ever’ way! 
And when that name o’ yourn occurs 
On hand-bills, er in newspapers, 
Er letters writ by friends ’at ast 
About you, same as in the past, 
And neighbors and relations ’low 
You’re out o’ the tall timber now, 
And “gittin’ there” about as spry’s 
The next! as I say, when my eyes, 
Er ears, lights on your name, I mind 
The first time ’at I come to find 
You-—and my Rickollection yells, 
Jest jubilunt as old sleigh-bells— 
“’Ras Wilson! Say! Hold up! and shake 
A paw, fer old acquaintance sake!”’ 
*x * K a * * 
You’re common, as | said afore— 
You’re common, yit uncommon more. 
You allus kindo’ ’pear to me, 
What all mankind had ort to be— 
Jest natchurl, and the more hurraws 
You git, the less you know the cause— 
Like as ef God Hisself stood by, 
Where best on earth hain’t half knee-high, 
And seein’ like, and knowin’ He 
‘'S the Only Great Man really, 
You're jest content to size your height 
With any feller-man’s in sight. 


* % * * * * 


A. E. Winship. 
Pittsburg, August 29, 1903. 








BOSTON THE LITERARY CENTRE. 

The assertion that Boston was the literary centre 
—without quotation marks—during the period in 
which American literature acquired a shelf of its 
own in the library of the race is hardly open to dis- 
pute. The production of books possessing some- 
thing like permanence is, perhaps, the most echarac- 
teristic mark of a centre to which the term literary, 
in its true meaning of “related to literature,” may 
be applied. Name the American writers whose 
work has stood the test of half a century, and with 
a few notable exceptions they belong to Boston and 
its neighborhood. All this is thrice familiar. The 
record of it, in outline or detail, is a story which has 
been told by many tongues and many pens.—M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, in the September Atlantic. 








KEADING 1N GROUPS. 

Isn’t too little attention paid by you young read- 
ers to ‘the order in which you read books? It is not 
difficult to obtain lists of books so arranged that 
each helps in the understanding and appreciation of 
the following one. In the reading of Scott, for 
example, wouldn’t it be wise to take them— or 
those you prefer—in the order of their time? First 
comes “Count Robert of Paris,” then “The Be- 
trothed,” next “The Talisman” and “Ivanhoe,” then 
“Castle Dangerous,” “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
“Quentin Durward,” and “Anne of Geierstein,” all 
of which are of times before the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus. Reading them in this order, one 
has a better idea of the early times, and appreciates 
each the more because of those before. If you are 
just beginning to read Scott, try taking them chron- 
ologically in this way. 
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- BOSTON AND THE N. E. A. 

The full significance of the Boston meeting of 
tlic N..E. A..can only be appreciated when one 
studies the figures from sections and states as com- 
»ared with the eighteen previous meetings. In or- 
Jer to make such comparisons, it has been necessary 
iy make a list, which includes with each state the 
r roportion of the active members that did not regis- 
ier at Boston. On this basis the total enrollment 
was 34,868. 

Of these, New England furnished 9,356, the Mid- 
die states 5,465, the South 2,928, the Central West 
15,650, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific states 874, 
Canada 374. ‘This shows that the twelve Central 
states. furnished nearly one-half, New England 
nore than one-fourth, the Middle states nearly one- 
-ixth, the twelve New England and Middle states 
|4,821, or nearly 1,000 less than the twelve Central 
stutes. 

A detailed study is even more interesting. Mass- 
achusetts with 7,435 is seventy per cent. ahead of 
the next largest enrollment ever made by a state— 
(ulifornia’s registration al Los Angeles, 4,357— 
and three and a third times as many as Michigan 
had at Detroit—2,193—which is next to the Cali- 
fornia figures. Massachusetts pays $14,870 into 
the treasury above the nearly $40,000 spent in en- 
tertainment. That Massachusetts’ awakening is 
recent may be seen from the fact that her highest 
previous record was 310. In 1903 she had nearly 
twenty-five times her -record for eighteen years. 


Maine’s 674 is against 32, her highest fig- 
ures of the past. New Hampshire’s 429 is against 
G1, Rhode’s Island’s 334 is against 50, and 


Connecticut's 314 is against 68 last year, 
which was high water mark. Vermont had 185. 
The gain in New England has not only never been 
approached by any section in which the meeting 
was held, but no seetion has ever reached it in 
fivures for any meeting in its borders. The Middle 

ies registered 5,465. When the meeting was at 
Buffalo the attendance from these same states was 
hut 2,699, or one-half. At Asbury Park but 1,695, 
at Saratoga 934, at Washington 1,610. The aver- 
ave from the Middle states for the four meetings 
held there has been 1,734, and these same states 
sent three times as many to Boston. Of these, New 
York had 2,178. This is more than she had at any 
mecting in her own borders, even at Buffalo, where 
every teacher in the city registered. Pennsylvania 
had 2,018. Her largest record in the Middle states 
was 558 at Washington, or but one-fourth of the 
figures for 1903. But the District of Columbia 
carries off the honors for the Middle states with 510, 
or 128 more than when the meeting was in Washing- 
ton five years ago. 

The central Western states—Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
ois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Miss- 
ouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, register for 
Boston 15,650. The largest previous number was 
‘671, at Chicago in 1887. Coming on an average 
of nearly 1,500 miles, they have more than twice as 
any as they ever had in their own territory. Seven 
of the last nineteen meetings have been held in these 
states, and the average is a trifle less than 5,000, so 
that these states register at Boston more than three 
tines the average in their own section. Of these 
states, Illinois is the greatest marvel, with 4,017, or 
‘rom 1,000 miles she has more than half as many as 
Massachusetts. Even at Chicago she registered but 
1,.50, or considerably less than half as many as at 
Boston. Ohio had 2,647, while at no meeting in 


th ever registered more 


Central states had she 
an 7538, which was at Detroit. She had nearly 
‘our times that number at Boston. Missouri had 
1,174, Michigan 1,403, Iowa 1,190, Minnesota 1,124, 
Indiana 1,089, Wisconsin 1,090, Nebraska 718, Kan- 
's 481, and at Topeka only 190, and the Dakotas 
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The fifteen Southern states, including Indian 
rritory and Oklahoma, sent 2,928, but even these 
‘ites, with all the assumed prejudice against New 
“ngland, had but 1,449 at Charleston, and 691 of 
ese were from South Carolina alone. Leaving 
South Carolina out of both reckonings, the rest of 
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the South sent 858 to Charleston and 2,834 to Bos- 
ton, considerably more than three times as many. 
Kentucky sent 68 to Charleston and 523 to 
Boston. Tennessee had 96 at Charleston 
and 402 at Boston. Georgia had 357 at Boston, 
leading three of the New England states. Alabama 
had 238, Texas 218, and Louisiana 206. Virginia is, 
perhaps, as much of a surprise as any state, as even 
at Washington she had but 63, while at 


Boston she had 185, three times as many. Miss- 
issippi had 136 and West Virginia 133. North Car- 


olina sent 132 to Boston, to Charleston 72. 
Kven Arkansas registers 118 this year. Indian 
Territory had 44, she has rarely had more 
than eight or nine. Canada had 374 at Boston, 
never before has she had a separate record, so com- 
parison is impossible. 

According to population and location, Connecticut 
did not keep pace with the other states, though she 
did as well as in the past. For instance, she had 
314, with a population of 900,000. California, 
3,000 miles away, registers for Boston 259; Colo- 
rado with -a little more than half the population, 
and 2,000 miles away, 307, or about as many as 
Connecticut. Maine, with two-thirds. the popula- 
tion, registers 674, or more than twice as many. 
Kentucky has more than 200 more, and Tennessee 
nearly 100 more than Connecticut. There were 
twenty-three states that led her in the list. 

From a study of these figures, it is apparent at a 
glance that Boston was attractive to North and 
South alike, to our nearest neighbors and to those 
far away; that New England appreciated the oppor- 
tunity, that the Middle states rallied nobly, that the 
South surprised everyone, but that the central West 
carried off all honors with nearly half the entire en- 
rollment. There can be but one view of the effect 
of the enthusiasm of the West and South over the 
hospitality of Boston. They wanted to come; they 
came; they will want to come again. It was worth 
many times all it cost—A. E. Winship, in Boston 
Transcript. rs, 








QUESTIONS ON BURKE'S SPEECH ON 
THE CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA.—(1.) 


BY EDITH GILES, 





{Required for Harvard Entrance Examinations, 1904.] 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


What attitude of England toward the colonies does 
Rurke assume in proposing “Conciliation”? Does he 
maintain that attitude throughout the speech? Give in- 
stances of your answer under the topics: “Self-govern- 
ment of the Colonies,” “Taxation,” “Revenues,” “Rep- 
resentation in Parliament.” What claim does he make 
for England in each case? 

Had Parliament pursued a fixed or a shifting policy in 
previous deliberations? How was this policy regarded 
in England? 

What was the effect of this policy upon the colonies? 
How did it reflect upon England? 

What does Burke see to be the result? 

What is his proposition? 

How not to be obtained? How to be obtained? 

Is a proposition for conciliation new to the house? 

What admissions have been made by the house? 

Why should England he the tirst to make concession? 
What should she concede? 

What must determine the government of America 
when peace is made? 

What does Burke say of the population of the colo- 
nies? Of their commerce? Of their agriculture? of 
their fisheries? Of their increase in each of these ways? 

Why not use compulsion sustained by force? 

What does Burke demand to content him? 

What would England have to meet besides armed re- 
sistance? 

Why is the spirit of liberty so strong in America? 
Take as topics: Their ancestry, their form of govern- 


ment, their religion, slavery in the South, their educa- 


tion, their geographical position. 

What great question turns upon this colonial spirit of 
liberty? What. responsibility does this question put 
upon Parliament? 

From what source had the colonial governments de- 


rived their power? ' 
How had England used that authority, and with what 


result in general? 


What had happened in Massachusetts? In Virginia? 

What three ways does Burke propose to quell the 
stubborn spirit in America? Which one alone appears 
possible? 

Why not limit population? Why not stop commerce 
and agriculture? Why not institute compulsory re- 
ligion? 

What has been England’s previous policy of coloniza- 
tion? 

Why not suppress popular assemblies? Why not 
govern by a standing army? Why not abolish slavery? 
What alternative ground for prosecution is offered? 

Why is this inexpedient? 

Who is of right the judge in the colonial disputes? 
What principle determines, whosoever the judge? 

What has proven that criminal punishment is inex- 
pedient? 

What procedure is left? 

What shall determine the nature of concession on 
England’s part? 

What must England recognize will alone satisfy com- 
plaint? What complaint is made by the colonies? 

“The characteristic mark and seal of British freedom.” 
What has Burke said previously in this speech regard- 
ing the right to tax resting in Parliament? 

What is Burke's leading question on this topic? What 
is the object of his resolution? 

What does he propose to make the substance of that 
resolution? What to insure to the colonies? 

What was the origin of the quarrel? 

What does Burke propose to throw the quarrel on to 
the commercial laws? What objection to this? 

Make parallels between England's policy with the 
American colonies, and with Ireland, Wales, Chester, 
and Durham. 

How do these precedents apply to America? 

Is it practical to propose American representation in 
Parliament? Why? 

What would Burke give the colonies instead? 

What does Burke propose to obtain through admission 
of his resolution? 

Give the substance of his first proposition. Of his 
second proposition. On what for a precedent does 
Burke rest his propositions? 

What grievance does he claim for America? 

Give the substance of Burke’s third proposition. Of 
his fourth? 

What objection has been made to the principle of this 
resolution, and on what ground does Burke refute it? 

Give the substance of Burke’s fifth resolution. 

What two significant words besides “liberally” does 
Burke use to describe the grants of the colonies to sup- 
port the French and Indian War? 

What resolutions for reimbursement had already been 
proposed? What was the nature of the disputes result- 
ing? 

Give the substance of Burke’s sixth resolution. What 
great question springs from these resolutions? 

What repeals does Burke call for in the resolution fol- 
lowing? 

On what ground does Burke plead for the restoration 
of the Boston Port Bill? 

Give substance of Burke's resolution for salaries of 
chief justices and judges? 

Give substance of resolution upon the courts of ad- 
miralty. 

How does Burke justify the colonies upon the ground 
of a desire for compromise? 

What underlying feeling does he claim for America 
toward England, and what suppresses that feeling? 

What will be the effect of ‘a ransom by auction’? 
Why fatal to the English constitution? Why unsatis- 
factory to the complaints of the colonies? Why can it 
not be universally accepted? How will it react upon 
England? What was the real purpose to this project? 

Is there a real danger that the colonies conciliated 
would refuse to pay revenues? How has Burke previ- 
ously defined the attitude of the colonies to its revenue 
laws? How has he distinguished between them and 
trade laws? 

In what great bond does Burke trust to unite the colo- 
nies to England? 

What is his “true act of navigation’? 

In what is the iife of the English government on which 
he depends for this hond? 

What is Burke’s climax as a means of conciliation? 

What is his climax as England responsibility? 

What is his closing resolution? 

Note.—Ginn’s edition of Burke’s speech is recom- 
mended for its completeness, particularly, when other 
resources are not at hand. The introduction vontains a 
good sketch of the life of Burke and criticism of his 
style, also an outiine in the form of a brief of his speech 
which is very helpful. The questions have been made 
from this edition, and all can be answered from its notes 
and introduction or references. 
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Aj FABLE. 

A schoolmaster whose strong point was not child 
study used to make arbitrary rules, and a great 
many of them. He was much annoyed one day 
when one of his Latin pupils dropped a book in the 
class; and, when a second book was dropped, he 
shouted: “I will put a stop to this thing; hereafter 
when any boy drops a book he will immediately be 
called on to recite.” 

He was vexed to find that the dropping of books 
became a practice, and the more rigorously he en- 
forced the rule, the more habitual grew the book- 
dropping, till at some period of the recitation every 
member of the class was pretty sure to drop his 
book. He was wondering ai their obstinacy, when 
one day two books fell together. 

‘Jones, you may translate the next passage,’ h> 
said to one of them. 

“Please, sir, it isn’t Jones’s turn,” said the other; 
“I dropped my book first.” 

This led to investigation, which showed that each 
member of the class prepared one paragraph of the 
translation, and dropped his book just before that 
paragraph was reached. It was really by accident 
that Jones dropped his book out of turn, and thus 
was discovered a practice that had gone on for 
weeks. b F TPR 

This fable shows that boys always keep their 
eyes open, whether their teachers do or not.—School 
Bulletin. i, 8 








SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.*— (X.) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 
THE HORSE.—(IL) 

Turning to the fore limbs we note at once that 
they are attached to the trunk very differently from 
the corresponding parts in man.. The human arm 
is bound to the trunk by the scapula, or shoulder- 
blade, and the clavicle, or collar bone, the two to- 
gether forming the shoulder-girdle. The humerus, 
the long bone of the upper arm, moves freely in the 
cup of the scapula by a ball and socket joint, which 
permits of motion in every direction, at the same 
time that it is held firmly in place by the collar 
bone passing from the scapula to the.sternum, or 
breast bone. In the horse, on the other hand, the 
humerus is very short and thick and has little mo- 
tion, hence the clavicle is not needed, and both 
scapula and humerus are buried in the muscles of 
the body by which the trunk is slung between the 
two shoulder-blades. So entirely useless would a 
collar-bone be that there is no trace of one to be 
found. 

As in so many other mammals, the limbs first 
show themselves as separate from the body at the 
elbow and the knee. In the forearm the radius is 
the main, streng bone, and the ulna is partly 
shortened and fixed to the upper part of the radius 
to strengthen the hinge-joint at the elbow. What 
is called the “knee” of the horse is really his wrist. 
Thie has all but one of the carpal bones, but all so 
solidly put together that there is scarcely any 
movement between them. 

It isin the hand, however, that we find the 
greatest change from the type. In place of the five 
bones of the human hand stands the one great 
“cannon-bone,” which is the greatly enlarged middle 
bone of the hand. Beside this are two small “splint- 
bones,” remnants of the second and fourth bones of 
the hand. As we should expect, since there is only 
one metacarpal, or hand bone, there is but one finger, 
the third or middle finger. This has three bones 
(Fig. 1), the first long, the second very short, the 
third very broad and crescent-shaped, and bearing 
the hoof, which rests upon the ground. The joint 
between the cannon-bone and the first bone of the 
finger is called the “fetlock,” that between the first 
and second finger bones is the “pastern,” and the 
last joint above the hoof is the “coffin-joint.” 

We find, then, these peculiarities in the fore 
limbs of the horse: the lack of collar-bone, the 
long, narrow shoulder-blade, the short, oblique 
humerus, the union of the radius and ulna, the 


enormous development of the middle metacarpal 
and its digit, and the suppression of all the other 
digits. Moreover, all the joints from the shoulder 
down are simple hinge joints, allowing freedom of 
flexion and extension, but scarcely any other move- 


_ ment. 


In the hind limbs the structure of the fore limbs 


. 








Fig. II. 


Fig. 1. Side and front view of the bones of the left fore 
foot of the horse —After Gaudry. 

Fig. 2. Plantar surface of the foot of—A, man; B, dog; 
C, horse. The letters a, b, and c, indicate the correspond- 
ing points of the three. The first toe is lacking in the dog, 
and only the third toe is present in the horse.—After Flower. 

Fig. 3. Under surface of hoof of horse, 1, 2, 3 
and 4. the wall; the part between 2 and 3 being the 
toe; between 1 and 2and 4 and 3, the outside and inside 
quarters; 5 and 6, the bars; 7, the sole; 8, the point of 
the frog; 9 and 10, the branches of the frog; 14, the heels. 
—After Leisering. 
is repeated with the addition of greater strength in 
the pelvis, binding them firmly to the trunk. The 
ankle joint in the horse goes by the name of the 
“hock,” and the backward projection in the hock is 
the true heel, while the whole posterior surface of 
the limb from the hock down corresponds to the 
sole of the foot in man (Fig. 2). 

As all the joints of a horse’s limbs are hinge- 
joints only flexor and extensor muscles are required; 
but there are many more of these than are needed, 
showing that in the process of development from a 
more generalized type the reduction of the bones 
has been much more compléte than that of the 
muscles moving those bones. 

Everyone has noticed the tuft of hair growing 
from the joint between the great cannon-bone and 
the first bone of the solitary toe. This tuft is the 
fetlock, which means foot or feet lock. Under this 
lock is a mass of dense fatty tissue called the “fatty 
cushion of the fetlock,” and in the middle of this 
cushion is a rounded bare spot covered with thick, 
rough skin, which is sometimes so thick as to form 
a sort of spur. The interesting fact is that this 
cushion with its bare patch occupies the same place 
as the large pad on a dog’s or a cat’s foot just be- 
hind the toes, and also the same as the cushions op- 
posite the knuckles of the three middle fingers in 
man or the single large one opposite the three mid- 
dle toes (Fig. 2, b). The eushion of the fetlock 
with its bare spot remains, then, to show us_ that 
the body of the horse has the same plan of struc- 
ture as that of other mammals, and that his spec- 
ialized limb is descended from a-limhb with five toes. 

Other curious spots are the. “chestnuts,” bare 
spots which are always present on the inner side of 





both fore and hind limbs, above the knee on the 
fore leg, and below the hock on the hind leg. They 
look much lke warts or corns, but are perfectly 
natural formations, being found on the young colt 
at birth. ‘They are naturally a dark slate in color, 
but may become yellowish from the dry epidermis 
that gathers on their surface. Though many have 
attempted to explain them we are really in com- 
plete ignorance of the use and meaning of the chest- 
nuts. 

As we examine the hoof we shall understand its 
structure better if we compare it with the nail on 
the human finger, which is its counterpart. The 
nail is a horny covering of thick and hard epidermis 
growing from a fold of derm, or true skin, at its 
root and on its under surface. The surface of the 
derm is increased by longitudinal rows of papillae, 
to which the longitudinal ridges usually seen on 
nails are due. As the nail grows constantly from 
the root and the inner surface, the older part is 
pushed forward, and in its growth follows the finger 
not only from side to side but along its length. 

Now imagine this nail changed as it would be by 
the constant effort to walk on the very tip of the 
toe. Think of it as very much thickened and 
hardened, and its sides not only carried far back 
but bent inward and forward, forming the “bars”; 
imagine, too, the thin curved line between the under 
surface of the nail and the skin of the finger tip to 
be broadened and extended backward like the wall 
of the hoof, forming a crescent-shaped plate, some- 
what softer than the wall, and called the “sole”; 
and finally, suppose the fatty and fibrous cushion 
of the bulb at the tip of the finger to be moulded 
by the pressure of the bars into the shape of a 
wedge and covered iby the horny, triangular “frog.” 
Let the frog be carried backward in two branches, 
and covered, as well as the so-called “heels,” with a 
thick but not very horny epidermis, and let the 
whole grow downward from a prominent ridge sur- 
rounding the front and the sides of the toe, and 
corresponding te the fold of derm at the root of the 
human nail, and we have the changes necessary to 
convert a nail into a hoof. Of all these parts the 
wall of the hoof is much the hardest, and being less 
easily worn away always stands out ‘beyond the 
others. The sole, being softer, loses its outer layers 
more frequently, and is more or less concave on the 
surface, but when the ground is soft the sole rests 
upon it and thus bears part of the weight. The 
frog and its branches and “glomes,” these being the 
parts of the frog covering the heels, are also in- 
tended to bear their share of the weight, but are 
often pared away when the horse is shod by per- 
sons who think they can improve upon Nature’s 
handiwork. A wild horse, which can choose the 
ground where it runs, wears off its hoof exactly as 
fast as it grows On very soft soil the hoofs will 
grow unnaturally long; on the other hand, they are 
worn off too fast on our artificially hardened roads, 
and hence came the practice of horse-shoeing. 

The story of the development of the modern horse 
from the litthe Hyracotherium that roamed over our 
western plains when they were still a country of 
lakes and marshes is one of the most complete 
chapters in the past history of the earth and its in- 
habitants that have yet been worked out. Let us 
trace the story backward as briefly as we may. 

We have learned that the men of the bronze age 
had horses, and we know that at an earlier period 
bands of horses roamed through northern Europe, 
Asia, and America. But, strangely enough, there is 
no proof whatever that any horses existed on this 
continent at the time of its discovery by Europeans, 
though we are certain that it was just as abundant 
here in Pleistocene time—the latest geological age 
before the present—as it was in Europe. 

We find that the ancestors of the bronze-age horse 
were about as large as a pony, and had shorter teeth 
than the horse. They are named “Pliohippus,” the 
horse of the Pliocene. 

The ancestors of Pliohippus are very interesting, 
for they had three toes, but the middle toe, corre- 
sponding to the single one of the horse, was the 
only one that touched the ground, and thus it bore 
the whole weight of the animal. The side toes 
were imperfect and very small, too small, apparently, 
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to be of any use. The splint-bones of our horses 
are the remnants of these two little toes. 

In the Miocene strata of the West are found the 
pones of Mesohippus—so called because midway in 
time and structure between the horse of the past 
and that of the present. This little horse had three 
‘oes and a suggestion of a fourth on the fore feet. 

‘rom Mesohippus another step, crossing an age 
of time, brings us to little ‘Hyracotherium, which 
was not larger than a fox and had four good toes. 
We may go even further back, to animals with five 
toes, but they bore so little resem- 
blance to the horse that we may 


board decoration? Shall it be geometric pattern, 
conventionalized nature forms, or the realistic rep- 
resentation of objects? 

(2.) What shall be the character of the illustra- 
tive work? Shall it be simple and merely suggest- 
ive of the idea to be expressed, or shall it bea 
labored, highly finished, detailed drawing? 

(3.) What form of expression may be consis- 
tently adopted with such media as blackboard and 
crayon? Can color be employed satisfactorily? Is 
representation in light and shade suitable and 





say his main line of descent be- 
ving with Hyracotherium back in 
dim Kocene days. 

During all these ages while the 
horse has been developing from 
his primitive ancestors, he has 
not only been losing his toes as he 
has gained greater speed, but he 
has acquired more and more com- 
plex teeth. The crowns of his 
teeth have lengthened, they have 
cradually acquired a longer period 
of crowth, and the arrangement 
of the plates of enamel has -be- 
come more intricate, thus furnish- 
ing more perfect surfaces for 
grinding. At the same time the 
height of the animal and the size 
of his brain have gone on increas- 
ing. 

When the transformation was 
just beginning, by which western 
North America became a region 
of dry plains, shut off by moun- 
tains from the Pacific, enormous 
beasts roamed over the whole ter- 
ritory where the little Eocene 
horse had its home. The larger 
quadrupeds could not adapt them- 
selves to the changes going on in 
the earth around them, and fin- 
ally disappeared from its surface. 
The  fleet-footed | Hyracothere 














could not only flee from danger, 
but when the country had become dry he could wan- 
ler over greater distances in search of food and 
water. The complex grinder could chew the 
grasses that took the place of the rushes better than 
the tooth of more primitive type, while the long in- 
cisors of those ancient horses enabled them to crop 
the grass close to the ground, and thus secure every 
particle of available food. Then, too, since the 
largest and most powerful of the family would be 
kely to prevail over their enemies and rivals, there 
Was a gradual increase of size as well as speed, giv- 
ing us after long ages of progress the existing horse. 








BLACKBOARD DRAWING.—(1L) 


BY KATHERINE M. BALL, 
Supervisor of Drawing, San Francisco. 





4 ek} ans . Js > ° ° ° 
Blackboard drawing as we find it is mainly em- 


ployed le r decoration, with occasional attempts at 
ustration. 

: nm prevailing lack of aesthetic training among 
"OO! people is responsible for the use of all kinds 
| undesirable art forms—both representative and 
~ ative —for purposes of ornamentation. 

While realizing the desolation of bare walls and 
‘ckboards in a schoolroom, and strongly advocat- 
* schoolroom decoration, it is necessary to advis? 
lil the correct kind of ornament can be em- 

would be better to use none at all. For, 


‘here then will be no unfortunate produc- 


vhether in eolor or black and_ white 

rmanently before the eyes of the children, 
(0 vitiate their taste, and giving them 
standards of beauty, which will have to be 


le ~ ‘ef 
| later in life. 


ideration of this subject naturally leads the 
| teacher to the following series of ques- 


What kind of design is adapted to black- 


feasible? Can-mass drawing in light and dark, or 
what is known as tone representation be made ac- 
ceptable? ‘To what extent can outline drawing be 
made to serve the purpose of either decoration or 
illustration? 

(4.) What are the requirements of skill, neces- 
sary for drawing either the decoration or the illus- 
tation? Who should make these drawings? Has 
either the teacher or talented pupil sufficient abil- 
ity for this kind ef art expression? 

First of all, what is the mission of the black- 
board? What is it used for? Is it advisable to 
cover a great portion of its surface with permanent 
decoration, and thereby reduce the working space 
required for other subjects? 

Of what shall this decoration consist? As a rule, 
the boards are sufficiently wide to permit of a bor- 
der at the top; this—being only ornamental in 
character—should be an example of pure design. 

Then, in addition to the border, we frequently find 
a roll of honor design, and possibly a program de- 
sign. These should be placed in subordinate posi- 
tions—either in the rear or on the sides of the 
room—thereby reserving for the temporary regular 
work those wall spaces most easily to be seen by 
the pupils. 

Some schoolrooms, having more than usual black- 
board space, will permit of additional decorations, 
for which quasi-representative designs may be used. 

Blackboard drawing at best can hardly be called 
artistic. ven when conditions are the best, when 
the finest quality of crayon is used on the most ap- 
proved blackboard, by an exp rt, the effeets are nol 
always beautiful. And most schoolhouses are not 
provided with the best of materials. ‘The black- 
hoards are frequently worn with irregular surfaces, 
or are hard and smooth, while the crayons are 
coarse and gritty; unfortunate conditions which in- 
erease the difficulties of a teacher who already feels 
her limitations in drawing. 


The blackboard and crayon were originally in- 
tended for line work. The black of the board and 
the white of the crayon were doubtless selected for 
the purpose of obtaining the greatest contrast, so 
that the work could be seen easily from all parts of 
the room. 

Being designed for another purpose, it is not 
strange that these media should be unmanageable, 
when they are used for such forms of expression as 
realistic representation of objects, in color or black 
and white. 

To represent such characteristics of objects as 
solidity and texture, light and shade are necessary, 
and it is impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
gradation of tone in masses, in a blackboard draw- 
ing, because the crayon will not adhere to the board 
in sufficient quantity to produce either the very 
lightest or the very darkest tones necessary for the 
required contrast. However hard the white crayon 
is rubbed on to the board, it will flake off, leaving 
only a light gray color after all, because the surface 
of the board is such that it cannot receive and hold 
the crayon. 

Chareoal is frequently used for the darkest parts 
of a drawing, but there is only a degree of differ- 
ence between its tone and that of the blackboard, 
and the contrast is not sufficiently marked for a sat- 
isfactory effect. 

Colored crayons may possibly be used, on a black- 
board, with some success by an artist, but unless the 
person has a good color sense in addition to art 
training, it would be wise not to use them. 

The cold, dark gray of the ordinary blackboard, 
or the harsh green of the modern innovation of the 
wall board, are undesirable backgrounds for any 
colored drawing, and unless the colors are thor- 
oughly tempered and keyed to each other, according 
to principles of color harmony, the effect is most 
unpleasant. 

When colored crayons are used, the form of ex- 
pression should be simple and direct; in fact, almost 
limited to mass drawing, in which case the effect is 
obtained by means of contrasting tones, rather than 
by modeling. 

Mass drawing in black and white,—with gray for 
a middle tone—may be used to advantage, but the 
art form of expression, that is legitimately adapted 
to the blackboard, is outline drawing. 

When the blackboard is used for illustration, in 
connection with some form of teaching, the accom- 
panying explanation of the teacher, and the imagin- 
ation of the pupil, can supply any lack of represen- 
tation; and inasmuch as the drawing is not to re- 
main on the board permanently, any violation of 
aesthetic principles may be overlooked. But, when 
a drawing is designed to ornament the room, it 
would be advisable to secure the services of an ex- 
pert. 

(To be Continued.) 








WHITMAN ON EMERSON. 





The Whitman letter exhibited by William Sloane .,en- 
nedy at the Emerson centenary at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on May 25 says in part:— 

“Tf I were to unbosom to you in the matter, I should 
say that I never cared so very much for E’s prose writ- 
ings or poems, but from his first personal visit and two 
hours with him (in Brooklyn, 1866) I had a strange at- 
tachment and love for him and his contact, talk, com- 
pany, magnetism—I welcomed him deepest and always— 
yet it began and continued on his part quite entirely. 
He always sought me. We probably had a dozen (pos- 
sibly twenty) of these meetings, talks, walks, etc. Some 
five or six times, sometimes in New York, sometimes in 
Boston, had good long dinners together. I was very 
happy. I don’t think I was at my best with him —he 
always did most of the talking. I am sure he was 
happy, too. That visit to me at Sanborn’s by E. and 
family (see pages 189-90, “Specimen Days’) and the 
splendid formal-informal family dinner to me next day, 
Sunday, September 18, 1881, by E., Mrs. E., and all, I 
consider not only a victor-event in my life, but it is an 
after-explanation of so much and offered as an apology, 
peace offering justification of much that the world knows 
not of. My dear friend, I think I know R. W. E. better 
than anybody else knows him, and loved him in propor- 
tion, but quietly. Much was revealed to me. 

“Walt Whitman.” 
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You can hardly give too much time or thought to 


the St. Louis Exposition or what it signifies. 


Teachers have done more for their pupils this 
year than ever before, both by study and travel. 


F. Hopkinson Smith is delightful, but he loses 


his balance oftener than any other present day 
writer. 
Trusts will not do serious harm at the worst. 


They could not if they would, and they would not 


if they could. 


for September has an admirable 


modern preparatory schools by Pro- 


World’s 


article on 


Work 
the 


fessor Franklin T. Baker of Columbia. 


Every American teacher should familiarize him- 
lf 1 
il 


Si as far as possible with 


the geographical, indus 


trial, and mining conditions in Mexico. 


The Rural Carri r is the most us 
ful, hardest 
the United 


fail. 


Free Delivery 
working, and most poorly paid servant 
field 


17 


States has in the unless all signs 


A two million endowment of 
for Columbia 


show whether or 


ism University will enable President 


Butler to not 


taught. 

The in the 
ance of a clean government in New York city. It i 
the | United States at 


present, 


entire country 1s interested 


most important issue in the 


Lieutenant-General Miles is the last of the 
great 
pupils to see. 


for all the children to be reviewed by him. 


School of Journal- 


journalism can be 


continu- 


very 
soldiers that it will be possible for teachers or 
If he is in your community arrange 


It is an inspiration to see the deaf taught to 
speak and to read the lips. At any sacrifice visit a 
modern school for the deaf and spend a full half 
day. You will return to your school with increased 
patience. 


Professor William James of Harvard styles lynch- 
ing a “profound social disease.” [ar from it. It 
was an incident, little more than an accident, and it 
was not, is not, and never will be “profound.” Pro- 
fessor James merely let his rhetoric run away with 
his psychology. There have been no lynchings for 
some time, and the chances are they will be few and 
far between. 








THE PROVIDENCE REFORM. 


Superintendent W. H. Small of Providence, R. L.,: 


has the distinguished honor of being in office at a 
time when he has been able to lead his city into 
front rank in educational administrative reform. 
There is not left a crack through which political in- 
fluence as such can peep. In the first place the 
office force is unassailable. The secretary of the 
board is on tenure and can only be removed by a 
three-fifths vote, and no one can dictate regarding 
his appointment or removal of the clerical force. 
There is a schoolhouse agent who has absolute con- 
trol of the schoolhouse furnishings, appointing and 
removing of janitors and the fixing of their salaries. 
The superintendent is placed on tenure, and can 
only be disturbed by a three-fifths vote. In his 
hands is the appointment of teachers, as follows:— 

Below high school grade an eligible list is made 
by the committee on primary and grammar schools 
according to the rules established by the board. 
Teachers te be eligible-must be normal graduates 
with one-half year’s training in the Providence 
schools; or must have had five vears’ successful ex- 
perience elsewhere. The superintendent has abso- 
lute appointment from this list, subject, of course, 
to the confirmation by the full board under the 
state law. He has absolute control of assignment of 
ieachers and dismissal, and transfers, without refer- 
ence to the board at all. 

Directors of different departments, high school 
principals, grammar principals, are ap- 
pointed by the superintendent, and referred to a 
proper sub-committee, who simply look up the quali- 
fications of the ones recommended, and their report 
to the board is simply on the qualification. 

High school 
No director or principal or high school teacher can 
be elected by the board except on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. 

Changes in text-books and new text-books are re- 


school 


teachers come under the same list. 


ferred to the superintendent and a committee of 
teachers appointed by the text-book committee. 
The superintendent has a veto power, in whole or in 
part. over the recommendations of this appointed 
committee. In other words, no change in text-books 
can take place without the consent of the superin- 
tendent. 

The recognition of the teachers in the selection of 
text-books is one of the highly important features 
of this Providence reform. 








MASSACHUSETTS EXAMINATIONS. 





Massachusetts is succeeding in her efforts to es- 
tablish a system of state examinations for the cer- 
tificating of teachers. Dr. 
John T. Prince, the arrangements of the state board 
of education are now complete, and the system is in 
All in all, the combination of 
oral and written tests, the balance between scholar- 


Under the direction of 


good running order. 


ship and experience, theory and common-sense, is 
The whole purpose of the 
examination is to certificate every one who will prob- 
abl 
ap 


the best vet developed. 


make a good teacher and is not, as it sometimes 
There is 
fullest opportunity for the play of good judg- 
It is not pos- 
sible to explain in type the abounding good sense 


is, for the purpose of shutting people out. 
the 
ment on the part of the examiners. 


displayed in the ways and means adopted. 
September 25 and 26 there will be an examination 





— 


of candidates for an elementary teachers’ probation- 
ary certificate in the Normal Art school, Boston: 
Normal school building, Worcester; Normal schoo! 
building, Westfield. The examination will be ora] 
and written, and will be open to all who desire to 
take it. The written examination will embrace tests 
in English, Latin, or French, though any other 
foreign language may be substituted for Latin or 
French if due notice is given by the candidate. In 
mathematics, a choice is offered of algebra or geom- 
etry. Candidates will be examined upon the history 
and civil government of Massachusetts and the 
United States, and so much of English history as is 
directly contributory to a knowledge of United States 
history. The examination in science will inelude 
physiology and hygiene, and any one of the follow- 
ing: physics, chemistry, botany, physical geography, 
zoology, geology, and astronomy. The examination 
in drawing, mechanical and freehand, will test tho 
candidate’s ability to draw simple objects, with plan 
and elevation to scale, and to make freehand sketches 
of the same in perspective. On principals of edu- 
eation the examination will include the aims and 
means of education, the elements of psychology, 
methods of teaching the specific subjects of an ele 
mentary course, including physical culture and the 
rudiments of music and school management. 


Y. A, FINANCES, 1902. 





N. 





One of the interesting documents of the meetings 
of-the N. KE. A. is the annual report of the treasurer. 
From the Minneapolis meeting the following items 
are important. They are from July 1, 1902, to 
June 30, 1903:— 

The total receipts from associate memberships at 
Minneapolis was $16,104. There will probably be 
upwards of $500.00 reported later from the rail 
roads. For instance, since the Minneapolis meeting, 
$513 was paid in on account of the Detroit meeting 
of 1901. This means that there were about 8,300 
present at Minneapolis aside from the active mem 
bers. Of these, 1,126 were advance members from 
Minneapolis and vicinity. 

Upwards of $5,500 was received from active mem- 
bers during the year. 

There was an even $10,000 added to the Perma- 
nent fund from the Minneapolis meeting, or nearly 
one-half of the receipts from memberships, which 
was upwards of $21,600. 

The interest from the Permanent Fund for the 
year was $4,715.10. ‘This increases materially each 
year as the fund grows. 

Receipts from the sale of the publications was 
$1,020.92. ‘his is practically a regular income. 

The total income from all sources was $28,459.36, 
of which $10,000 was paid to the Permanent Fund. 

The total expenses of the board of trustees of 
the Permanent Fund for the year were but $14.23. 
They have charge of upwards of $110,000, and col 
lected $4,715.10 in interest. Each year there are in 
vestments to be made, loans to be replaced, etc 
The expense of the board appears to have been about 
1 1-3 hundredths of 1 per cent. (.00013), or. on th: 
interest collected alone about three-tenths of 1 per 
cent. (.003). Where can these figures be matched? 

The expenses of the president for the year, whic 
includes much traveling, $175.63; of the treasurer, 
which includes clerical service, $317.20; of the oth 
three members of the executive committee, $54.91, 
$65.95, $70.80; total for the whole executive com 
mittee for the year, $684.49. 

The total expenses of the permanent secretary, i 
cluding salary, office rent, clerical service, traveli! 
postage, telegrams, etc., ete., $6,660.07, which is no! 
the vast and varied 
Very soon the interest on the permanc! 
fund will pay this annual bill. 

The Volume of Proceedings costs $7,008.46, 0 
which $5,197.94 is for publication and $1,809.12 fi 
distribution. 


large considering servi 


rendered, 


This is about seventy cents for ea 
person at the Minneapolis meeting. 

The Cincinnati meeting of the department 
superintendence cost $418.30. 

The total cost of the departments at Minneapolis. 
including expenses of the officers for the year, Wi 
but $270.31, This is ridiculously small. There is 2 
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crowing conviction that the departments should have 
reasonable appropriation. 

The fifty state directors and managers had a total 
espense of only $540.19, and they engiheered the 
bringing together of 10,000 persons. This was about 
ive cents apiece. There seems to be no safe way to 
increase this amount to each director and manager. 
ii cost $500 to run the registration bureau at 
\linneapolis, or a nickel apiece. 

he conference of the department presidents in 
oston in January cost $621.81; “money well ex- 

cnded” seems to be the universal verdict. 

The expenses of speakers at Minneapolis was 
«316.50. The impression has always ‘been that no 
expenses of speaker were paid, but there must al- 
yays be a few distinguished exceptions. 

In every respect, Treasurer William M. Davidson’s 

port is highly gratifying. 








THE WKEK IN REVIEW. 

Although the American vice-consul at Beirut was 
not assassinated, but only fired at, President Roose- 
velt did not think it wise to recall the orders which 
had been given to the European squadron to pro- 
ceed to Beirut, when the first despatches were re- 
ceived. A recent attempt by Turks to burn the 
American college at Harput, and strong representa- 
tions which were made as to the dangers now threat- 
ening American missionaries in the Turkish empire 
led to this conelusion. The United States is free 
from European complications; it has nothing to gain 
hy any possible dismembership of the Turkish em- 
pire; but it owes protection to its citizens,—whether 
consuls, merchants, travelers or missionaries,—in all 
parts of the world, and it can hardly be indifferent 
to such perils as now menace them in European and 
Asiatic Turkey. 





* x * 


The singular unfriendliness of the German press, 

a large and influential section of it at any rate,— 
toward the United States has been manifested anew 
in connection with this incident. Most of the Ger- 
man papers, including some ordinarily reckoned as 
semi-official, promptly denounced or derided the 
action of the United States. They profess to see in 
it either an impertinence or an aggression. One 
reason for this hostile attitude is to be found in the 
fact that Germany has special commercial interests 
in the Kast, which she hopes to advance through the 
aid of the Sultan, and for that purpose she has been 
cultivating his friendship. Germany was the last of 
the great Powers to be brought into co-operation 
with Austria and Russia in pressing the scheme of 
reforms in Macedonia upon the Porte, and she has 
held aloof from all subsequent proceedings in sup- 
port of it. 

* . . 

Repeated disappointments in the weather greatly 
diminished public interest in the international yacht 
races, and the decisive victory of the Reliance on 
Thursday, September 3, aroused less enthusiasm 
than if it had come a week earlier. Three successful 
races out of eight attempts is so small a proportion 
as to go far to justify those who have all along con- 
tended that the Sandy Hook course was not fit for 
such contests. But these considerations ought not to 
dim the glory of the triumph of the Reliance. That 
splendid specimen of racing craft not only won all 
the races which were finished, but led in all those 
which failed of completion by reason of light winds. 
She is unquestionably better built, and was un- 
questionably better sailed than the challenging 
yacht; and American superiority in these respects 
having thus been again demonstrated, the next con- 
test, when it comes, will be awaited with more com- 
posure than the past have been. 

* * * 


3 


The Alaskan boundary commission opened its 
ession at London on the third of September, when 
the briefs of the American and Canadian cases were 
presented, and a date fixed for the oral arguments. 
The character and functions of this commission are 
videly misunderstood. It is in no sense a tribunal 
or arbitration, but an equally divided commission, 
vhich is to seek some adjustment, in a friendly way, 
of long-existing disputes. It is surprising that so 


> he 


well-informed an Englishman as Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, at the Ashfield dinner, should have criticised 
President Roosevelt for appointing as commis- 
sioners statesmen who are strongly in sympathy 
with the American case. That is precisely the kind 
of. men who are needed to represent the country in 
negotiations of this kind. The British representa- 
tives, we may be sure, are quite as strongly con- 
vinced of the justice of the Canadian claims. 
- * * 

In the board of arbitration of the Venezuelan 
claims, which was to have met at The Hague Sep- 
tember 1, to decide whether the three Powers which 
joined in the blockade of Venezuelan ports were en- 
titled to preferential treatment in the final adjust- 
ment, we have a very different body. It was of the 
essence of this tribunal that no one of the arbitrators 
should be a citizen of any country which was a 
creditor of Venezuela. The Czar of Russia, upon 
whom devolved the duty of appointing the arbi- 
trators, tried to steer clear of this difficulty by ap- 
pointing a Russian, a Swiss, and a Dane; but it 
proved, to his surprise, that both Switzerland and 
Denmark are among the creditor. nations; and he 
had, therefore, the work to do over again, 

* * * 

The second primary election in Mississippi for the 
choice of a governor was an event of national im- 
portance, because it turned upon the race question. 
It was the more significant, because only Democrats 
were candidates, and the issue was between the con- 
servative and the radical elements in that party. 
At the first primary, which failed of a decisive result 
because no candidate had a majority, there were 
three candidates, Vardaman, the radical, and Critz 
and Noel, conservatives. Vardaman led, but the 
two conservatives between them polled 20,000 votes 
more than he. When Neel retired in favor of Critz 
before the second primary, the victory of the latter 
seemed assured; but Vardaman was chosen by a 
heavy majority. Vardaman is pledged to the policy 
of appropriating to negro schools only the taxes 
paid by negro taxpayers, which would ‘be equivalent 
to depriving most of the colored children of the 
state of all education. 

* 7 * 

Secretary Shaw’s speech at Chicago, September 2, 
had been anticipated with more than ordinary inter- 
est because of an impression that it would fore- 
shadow the policy of the Administration with refer- 
ence to the currency. So far as it has significance of 
this sort, it confirms the belief that no radical 
changes will be recommended by the President or 
attempted by Congress at the approaching session. 
Mr. Shaw does not think that any emergency is 
imminent, and in support of that view he adduces 
the prevailing activity and prosperity, the improved 
bank reserves, and the very considerable increase in 
the per capita circulation of currency. But, to se- 
cure greater elasticity, he suggests authorizing an 
additional issue of currency by the banks, to the pos- 
sible amount of one-half their bond-secured circula- 
tion, this additional currency to be underwritten by 
the government and to bear a special tax of 5 per 
cent. Mr. Shaw reasons, and with force, that such a 
currency would come out only when rates of inter- 
est were high, and would be retired almost auto- 
matically as soon as normal conditions returned, 
while the method of its issue would avoid any dis- 
turbance of public confidence. The plan is simpler 
than cither the Aldrich or the Fowler schemes. 

* - . 

The first practical test to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s preferential tariff proposals have been put, so 
far as their effect upon public opinion is concerned, 
was at the bye-clection in Argyllshire, a constituency 
made up of a croup of western islands, inhabited 
mostly bv fishermen and small farmers. The dis- 
trict presented peculiar difficulties for campaigning, 
but the candidates traversed it thezoughly in yachts, 
and addressed the people wherever they could be as- 
sembled. The Liberal candidate advocated free 
trade and denounced Mr. Chamberlain’s plans; while 
the Unionist warmly supported the Colonial secre- 


tary. The result was that a Unionist majority of 


G00 at the last election was changed into a Liberal 
majority of 1,500. 
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boys went down before the board school boys in 
competition for place, so that they were obliged in 
self defense to mend their ways. 

Meantime, the voluntary schools have found in- 
creasing difficulties in maintaining their work. Di- 
minishing fees, increasing school population, due to 
compulsory education acts, lagging contributions, 
due, in part, to double dues in districts which con- 
tain both voluntary and rate (or board) schools, and 
slackening sentiment as to sectarian education, have 
brought the schools into great financial straits. 
Many are on the verge of extinction and without help 
would inevitably give place to rate schools; some 
have already -done so. 

Very naturally jealousies have arisen between the 
two series of schools. In the first place there would 
be the old jealousy aroused by the thought that 
board schools were invading ground pre-empted by 
the church. Churchmen frequently stood for 
election to school boards, sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, with the idea of watching the interests of 
their own schools and controlling the progress of 
the board schools, but sometimes, it is but fair to 
say, from genuine interest in popular education. 
School elections, therefore, often became contests 
between the church party and the  board-school 
party, and hence increased the old jealousies. Then 
there was the jealousy arising from the feeling that 
the church schools were being outstripped by the 
invaders, and were powerless to change the order. 
Jealousy also arose, and that of the keenest type, 
from the religious question. ‘Nhe non-conformists 
were bitter against the sectarian teaching in the 
National schools, and saw the inconsistency of gov- 
ernment support for such teaching. Sometimes, 
too, an Anglican school would be the only school in 
the community, and pupils of all shades of religious 
opinion might have to sit under sectarian teaching 
of the most exacting type, or excuse themselves 
from school during the part of the day devoted to 
religious exercises, and so forego all public religious 
instruction. 

The popular elementary schools are therefore 
strikingly divided, both as to management and as to 
sentiment. 

But when once popular education is under way it 
does not stop with elementary education. These 
English elementary schools budded; the popular 
schools thus came to inelude secondary education of 
different degrees and forms: (1) The “Higher 
Grade School,” having a few secondary studies 
added to the regular elementary course. (2) The 
“Higher Elementary School,” witha larger and more 
regularly organized secondary element, (a school 
just introduced by the government authorities, and 
evidently calculated to give form to general secon- 
dary education in the popular schools). (3.) The 
“School of Science” (also recently established), 
which includes a considerable portion of our high 
school curriculum added to the course of grammar 
grades, or a part of it. (4) The “Pupil-teacher 
Center,” which offers a good secondary course of 
study for the academic training of pupil-teachers 
during their free hours,—this in addition to train- 
ing in elementary studies. (5) The “Evening 
Continuation School,” which has had a large 
growth, particularly in large communities, and offers 
a great variety of manual work, commercial studies 
and secondary studies. These privileges for higher 
education have perhaps contributed toward the in- 
cursions of school-board boys into the territory of 
the endowed schools, to which reference was made 
above It should be said, however, that secondary 
education, at least, if we except the evening contin 
uation schools, has as yet had but small growth 
either in number of schools or in number of pupils 
attracted to them. Some forms have but recently 
been established and have had little opportunity to 
grow. A part of this work, particularly that repre- 
sented in the schools of science, pupil-teacher cen- 
ters and evening continuation schools, has lately 
been placed in a peculiar position. The so-called 
“Cockerton decision” has left it no legal basis, on 
the ground that elementary education acts contain 
no sanction for distinctive secondary education 
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under the school boards and church school man- 
agers. ‘This work is, therefore, now continued on 
sufferance and has no guaranty, and no heart for 
advance. 

A few years ago a new authority came into exist- 
ence for certain forms of popular secondary educa- 
tion. It is particularly concerned with what is 
called technical education, which, however, in Eng- 
land is interpreted to mean almost any kind of sec- 
ondary work except the study of the classical lan- 
guages. This authority is the county council. In 
this way a new series of schools was inaugurated, 
which offers both day and evening courses. In the 
overlapping of the two secondary systems new jeal- 
ousies and conflicts have arisen, to be added to other 
jealousies in the secondary ranks. 

One thing more is necessary to throw light on the 
present emergency. The school boards have not 
always commended themselves to educators. In 
the large centers they have given themselves to 
their work in a progressive spirit, but in the country 
districts they have frequently adopted a narrow 
policy and have not shown a genuine interest in edu- 
cation, and they have thus failed to justify their 
existence. The local managers of the church 
schools have also fallen short of the educational 
needs of their communities in many cases,—some- 
times from lack of an adequate conception of pop- 
ular education and of genuine interest in it, some- 
times from lack of means. In many cases the 
management has been reduced to a single unit, rest- 
ing almost entirely in the vicar of the parish or the 
“parson,” as he is often called in school politics. 
This again excites criticism and raises obvious ob- 
jections. Altogether, among teachers and others 
who are interested in public education, there has 
arisen a feeling of doubt and misgiving as to the 
present local authorities. 


CHICAGO. 











July 4, 1779—Baptiste Point de Saible, a negro, built 
a hut at mouth of Chicago river. 

1795—General “Mad Anthony” Wayne made treaty 
with Indians by which they ceded to the United States 
six miles square at mouth of the Chicago river. 

1796—De Saible sold out to Le Mal, a French trader. 

August 17, 1893—Four French Canadian trappers and 
their Indian wives lived at the mouth of the Chicago 
river. Le Mal still owned it. 

August 17, 1803—Fort Dearborn was established at 
mouth of Chicago river for the protection of the four 
huts. Lieutenant Swearing, United States army, built 
Fort Dearborn, named for General i:enry Dearborn, sec- 
retary of war. It stood where River street and Michi- 
gan avenue now meet, and its site is marked by a marble 
tablet placed in the wall of a grocery house. 

1804—John Kinzie came from Niles, Mich., and bought 
the Le Mal property. For many years the Kinzie cabin 
was the only white settler’s home in Chicago, its owner 
remaining until 1827, except during the period of de- 
struction and rebuilding of the fort. 

1812—The first tragedy of Chicago, the Fort Dearborn 
massacre, attended the evacuation of the post in 1812, 
after war had been declared against England. The mas- 
sacre, which will always stand as an example of Indian 
treachery, occurred miles away from the fort on the 
sands, at the foot of what is now Eighteenth street. 
For years it was marked by a cluster of cottonwood 
trees, and now a statue points out the place of ambush. 

1812—August 15 the little colony marched forth under 
the escort of Indians supposed to be friendly. The road 
taken was an Indian trail skirting the lake. When the 
caravan reached where is now Eighteenth street, the 
escort disappeared, and savages attacked the whites 
from an ambuscade. Out of sixty-eight men and thirty- 
two women and children, only twenty-five men and 
eleven women and children escaped, while the Indian 
loss out of a force of 509 was fifteen. The next day the 
fort was burned. In 1816 the fort was re-built, but in 
1836 the troops were withdrawn permanently. 

1830—A poll book of 1830 shows thirty-two voters. 

1831—The legislature created the county of Cook, and 
made the town of Chicago the county seat. 

1825—John Beaubien bought the entire Fort Dearborn 
reservation for $94.61. 

1837—An act incorporating the city was passed, and 
William B. Ogden was elected mayor. In the year of 
incorporation the first census under the city charter 
gave the population as 4,170. 

1851—The city started its own water works, and laid 
the corner-stone of a new court house and city hall. 
The town was booming. 

1857—Had grown from 4,000 to 90,000, 


1860—The federal census showed 109,293. 

1870—The population had increased to 300,000. 

1871—Came the calamity that horrified the world. 
The first tragedy of early Chicago meant the destruction 
of its settlers; the second meant the annihilation of its 
business. The fire devoured three and a half square 
miles of the best that had been built. It ate its way 
over a territory four miles in length and a mile and a 
quarter in width. The buildings destroyed were 17,450, 
and nearly 100,000 persons were left homeless. Street 
frontage seventy-three miles in extent was burned, with 
a loss of $200,000,000. 

Perhaps the most eloquent story of the city’s growth 
can be given in a table of population, showing the cen- 
sus returns up to 1900:— 


Year. ° Population. 
NT «ihn éoe cin on dS dws ae A Ow bET een 2100S wis os 4,853 
BE sss sua: b sence bode akan pinnae eae 29,963 
Dey Pee 2 Oey oer ee OL eee ras 112,172 
Ee ina scm dnp 4.4) DADE OE CAMA WEE RENT bs 5/0 85 298,979 
ee haar oye ee rerrr er 503,185 
SEF  wi:nn sc sebawd Vale Reo ew eeRee Ded errs seceees 1,099,850 
SE 9 Bib ais co wnekis Raene Rs ke be ARIE es so bre 1,698,575 











MEN PRINCIPALS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Sir: Your editorial article in the issue of August 20 on 
“Men Principals” ‘in Cleveland is very interesting read- 
ing, and doubtless sets forth both sides of the argument 
correctly, so far as stated. 

But there is another side of the argument which is 
often overlooked. and that is the all-pervading influence 
of sex in personality. So far as mere imparting knowl- 
edge is eoncerned (or the acquisition and storing of 
knowledge for useful future purposes of instruction), 
there is no question that women possess this faculty in 
an equal degree with men. But it is not merely a ques- 
tion of imparting information that counts in the school- 
room. What counts most in the formation of character 
of the young is nothing more or less than the person- 
ality of the teacher; and in the personality of the 
teacher the matter of sex figures largely. Perhaps a 
priori it ought not to; but the significant fact remains 
that it does. Our philosophy should be grounded and 
built on existing facts. 

The one fact that we are prone to overlook is the fact 
that boys don’t like to go to school to women teachers 
in the upper grammar grades; they want a man, and the 
more manly and masterful (and just) man he is, the 
more they like him, and the longer, other things being 
equal, they will attend school. The adolescent boy ad- 
mires strength, power, and manliness. These qualities 
he does not find in woman, it is needless to say. Not 
finding them, he leaves a school where “the eternal 
feminine” rules. 

A healthy and normal boy shows this aversion to the 
feminine in his earliest moments of consciousness; he 
does not want to “play with girls,’ and if it is even sug- 
gested that his sled, for instance, is a “girl’s sled,” he 
will cast it aside, simply and solely because it is a “‘girl’s 
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sled,” and not a “boy’s sled.” His sisters, while they 
are nice enough in their way, are not of much account— 
why? Simply because they are girls and not boys. 
Few things hurt his youthful feelings more than to be 
told that he looks like a girl or acts like a girl, or has 
girls’ ways about him. Later, he longs to wear sus- 
penders, “just like a man,” or to wear long trousers, or 
smoke, or perhaps swear—-simply because he admires 
the masculine. To dress him up in his big brother’s 
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clothes would delight him, but to make him wear his big 
sister's clothes would be excruciating punishment. He 
wil] put up with being ordered about, and even chastised 
py a big, strong man, and not feel particularly disgraced 
py the proceeding, but the same punishment at the hands 
of a woman would set his soul in revolt. 

Now these very elementary and obvious psychological 
facts of sex differences are continually and persistently 
overlooked in the schoolroom, and we wonder why it is 
that the larger boys are continually dropping out of 
schoo!. There are undoubtedly other causes besides the 
almost universal predominance of women teachers in the 


public schools, but in studying the phenomenon, we 


should not overlook the cold and primeval fact that 
novs do not like to be “bossed” by women. It is un- 
reasonable and irrational, if you like; but—they don’t, 
and probably never will. 


E. L. C. Morse, 
Master Sheridan School. 
Chicago, August 27, 1903. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(I) 


_—_ 


Abington, from parish in Cambridgeshire, Eng. 
Acton, from town in England. 

Acushnet, from Indian village. 

Adams, for Samuel Adams. 

Agawam, “lowland.” 

Alford, for Hon. John Alford. 

Amesbury, from English town. 

Amherst, Lord Jeffrey Amherst. 

Andover, town in England. 

Ann, for Queen Anne, wife of James I. of England. 
Annisquam, “Rock Summit.” 

Ashburnham, from second Earl of Ashburnham. 
Ashland, for home of Henry Clay. 

Assawaurpset, “a white stone.” 

Athol, James Murray, second Duke of Athol. 

Attleboro, town in England. 

Ayer, for James C. Ayer. 

Bardwell, for Bardwell family. 

Barnstable, from seaport in England. 

Barre. for Colonel Isaac Barre, friend of America in 
British Parliament, 1 3t} 

sedford, for Duke of’ Bedford. 

Belchertown, for Jonathan Belcher. 

Bellingham, for Governor Richard Bellingham. 

Berkley, for Dean Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, or for 
James and William Berkeley, of Privy Council. 
Berkshire, for Berkshire, Eng. 

Bernardstown, for British governor, Sir Francis Ber- 
nard. 

Billerica, for town in England. 

Billington Sea, for Billington, passenger on Mayflower, 
who discovered it. 

Blackstone, for William Blackstone. 

Blandford, Duke of Blandford, Duke of Marlborough. 
Blue Hills, said to have given name to state, Massa- 
chusetts, meaning “great hills.” 

Rolton, for Charles Powlet, third Duke of Bolton. 
Boston, from Boston, Eng. 

Boxford, for place in England. 

Royleston, for Boyleston family. 

Bradford, from town in England. 

Braintree, from town in England. 

srewster, for Elder William Brewster. 

Bridgewater, for Duke of Bridgewater. 

Bristol, from English town. 

Brookline, modification of Brooklyn, or because of 
small brook running through place. 
~juzzard’s Bay, for small hawk, very abundant there. 
Cambridge, for Cambridge, Eng. 

Carlisle, for Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, or from 
town in Scotland. 

Carver, for John Carver. 

Chappaquiddick, “separated island.” 

Charlemont, for Earl of Charlemont. 

Charles River, for Charles I. of England. 

Charlestown, for Charles I. of England. 

Charlton, for Sir Francis Charleton. 

Chatham, for William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Chelmsford, from town in England. 

Chelsea, from town in England. 

Cheshire, for county in England. 

Chesterfield, for Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl 
of Chesterfield. 

Chicopee, “cedar tree.” 

“hilmark, for town in England. 

‘rksburg, for Judge Clark, state chancellor. 

ion, for DeWitt Clinton, governor of New York. 
Ochituate, lan on, or near, rapid streams or falls. 
od (Cape), from Bartholomew Gosnold, who caught 

codfish there. 
ree : ‘set, “fishing promontory,” or “place of pines.” 
Barer sine, origin in doubt. Gabriel Hanger, created 
“TOD Coleraine in 1761, year of founding of town. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


JOHN ADAMS AND DANIEL, WEBSTER AS SCHOOL- 
MASTERS.- By Elizabeth Porter Gould. Appendix 
and Index. Boston: ‘she Palmer Company. Cloth. 
94 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is interesting to have Miss Gould gather every in- 
cident regarding the brief stay of John Adams at 
Worcester and of Daniel Webster at Fryeburg, Me. 
There is nothing remarkable about the teaching of 
either, for in those days nearly everybody taught on his 
way to law, medicine, and the ministry, but any infor- 
mation about these two men is valuable, and, because 
their teaching is held of slight importance, Miss Gould 
found a practically untraversed region, and she has 
brought out many matters of unusual interest. 

One of the most delightful features of these studies is 
the contrast. John Adams wrote, while teaching: “‘Let 
no trifling diversion or amusement or company decoy 
you from your books; i. e., no girl, no gun, no ecards, no 
flutes, no violins, no dress, no tobacco, no laziness.” 

Daniel Webster, on the other hand, had an account at 
the village store, and every few days he borrowed money 
and had it charged up. Segars are a frequent charge, 
and raisins as often appear, and a powder flask and pow- 
der come in for their share of attention. One can but 
wonder what John Adams would have thought of Daniel 
Webster’s habits as a schoolmaster. Silk, velvet, cassi- 
mere, silk hose, ribband, linen, silk twist, and gloves 
are among the purchases which Daniel Webster, the 
schoolmaster, had charged up. Unfortunately, his store 
bill as a schoolmaster was not wholly paid for two years 
after he left, and then the balance of $9.64 was paid by 
a Mr. Bradley. Mr. Webster, buying gloves in July, 
could not have made the purchase from necessity, but, 
like the silk hose in June, suggest somewhat of a dude. 
Indeed, of the entire $33.89, most of it was for segars, 
raisins, ribbands, silks, velvets, linen, etc., all of which 
is not living up to John Adams’ idea of a schoolmaster, 
and suggest rather vividly the gossip of Daniel Web- 
ster’s publie life. In his letters he says he “lighted a 
cigar and took a turn among the meadows” on a lovely 
June evening, and he was not accustomed to walk or 
ride without a young woman for companionship. In- 
deed, he did violence to all of John Adams’ mottoes, 
“No girls, no gun, no dress, no tobacco.” There is half 
a suspicion that Miss Gould’s researches have added 
more to the gossipy information about Daniel Webster’s 
young manhood than to the dignity of the profession 
as it was enriched (?) by him. 

SELECTIONS FROM HOMER’S ILIAD. By Professor 
Allen Rogers Benner of Phillips Academy, Andover. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 522 pp. Price, $1.60. 
This volume of copious extracts from Homer attempts 

to aid the student of Greek to gain a comprehensive view 

of the great epic. both in its plan and in its larger lit- 
erary aspects. The selections seem to have been made 
with keen discrimination, so as to bring to the student 
the choicest portions of the work, the whole of which 

he cannot cover in his collegiate course. The text is a 

beautiful bit of printing, and the notes and vocabulary 

are both extensive and thorough. The book is one in 
the list of “Twentieth Century Text-Books” that the 

Appleton Company is presenting the higher schools of 

learning, and will not suffer in comparison with its 

competitors. 


Heve"iah But- 


STRANGE LANDS NYFAR HOME By 
Bos- 


terworth, Julia Ward Howe, and Other Authors. 

ton: Ginn & Co. 1992. 134 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a prepossessing little volume in the ‘“Youth’s 
Companion Series,” treating of the West Indies, Mexico, 
and South America in a most attractive way, both in 
narrative and pictures. It is intended to supplement 
the more formal] instruction in geography in the school, 
and also to interest the home. It cannot fail of popu- 
larity with educators, or with the little men and women 


of to-day. 

HISTORY OF PERRY COUNTY, OHIO. By Clement 
lL. Martzolff. New Lexington, O.: Ward & Weiland. 
Cloth. 195 pp. 

This is one of the most complete, authentic, and beau- 
tiful county histories of the West that has appeared. 
Perrv countv has given the country an unusual number 
of distinguished men. In war General Phil Sheridan is 
her chief pride, and in civil life Jeremiah Rusk tates 
the lead. having been secretary of agriculture of the 
United States. Morgan’s famous raid into Ohio is asso- 
ciated with Perry county.as he beat a hasty retreat 
through these towns. capturing every fresh horse in his 
line of flight, leaving the worn-out ones in return. 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins of West Virginia was a Perry 
county boy. There are fifty-four valuable pictures, maps, 
charts, and portraits. Mr. Martzolff, the author, is the 
principal of the high school at the county Seat, and he 
deserves high praise for the faithfu.ness with which he 
has done the work, and the business skill with which he 


has made its publication a success. 





AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. By Burkett, 
Stevens, and Hill. Boston: tinn & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 267 pp. Price, 75 cents. (Mailing price, 85 
eents.) 


This is not only as practical as “bread and butter,”’ 
but it is verv delightful. No child should be allowed 
to go through the publie schools without a course in 
this book, “for beginners in agriculture, or one 
equally good, if such there be. Save time from the 
non-essentials in the regulation studies, and give the 
children something appetizing and helpful of this kind. 

This “Agriculture for Beginners” is by Cc. W. Burkett, 


nrofessor of agriculture, F. L. Stevens, professor of bi- 


ology. and D. H. Hill, professor of English in the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts. 
The authors have prepared the book in the belief that 
there is no line of separation between the science of 
agriculture and the practical art of agriculture, and that 
the subject is eminently teachable. The text will help 
to open the eyes of young people to the fact that suc- 
cessful farming depends upon knowing the fundamental 


principles of husbandry and working in harmony with 
these principles. 

Although primarily intended for class work in the 

publie schools, the book will ne doubt appeal to all who 
desire a knowledge of the simple scientific truths which 
lie at the foundation of most farm operations. The 
work is very fully illustrated, and is accompanied in 
every part by practical exercises, experiments, and sug- 
gestions. 
. The authors seem to have the impression that the 
book is for rural schools, and while those children could 
apply it more promptly, it is really more needed in the 
city school. It would go far toward opening the eyes 
of city children to the science and art of good country 
life, and make the term “farmer” an honorable designa- 
tion. Rarely does a book come to my desk that I so 
greatly wish might be carefully studied by every child. 
Indeed, no home should be without it, and this is said 
in all seriousness. No classic, no story book, no 
volume of poems has a better right to a place in the 
home than this body of facts, and children can be inter- 
ested in it and will profit by it all through life. The 
illustrations are not the least of its charms. 


HOMOPHONIC CONVERSATION BOOK IN ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. Being a 
Natural Aid to the Memory in Learning These Lan- 
guages. Ry C. B. and C. V. Waite. 479 Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a delightful ‘ittle handbook, based on the 
similarity of words ir ‘+e various modern languages. 
It is a revelation to those who have given no special 
thought to it. This little book is, as its title indicates, 
based upon the similarity in sound and in signification of 
the principal words used in the sentences. That this 
will aid the memorv is undeniable. When these like- 
sounding words have been learned, others of a different 
character can be substituted, the construction of the sen- 
tence remaining the same. The conversations are ar- 
ranged under different headings: Salutation, The Time, 
The Weather. The News, etc. Also covering the various 
situations and emergencies of travel: Before Sailing. On 
Board a Steamboat, Landing. At an Inn, Takine Fur- 
nished Rooms, Traveling by Railway, Breakfast, Dinner, 
Tea, and Sunnper. Interviews with a Tailor, Shoemaker, 
Physician, Bookseller. ete.,—in all, thirty-one headings. 
Also cardinal and ordinal numbers and divisions of time 
are given. whether homonphoniec or not. Nearly 500 
homophonie words are used, an alphabetical table of 
which is added, giving the form of the word in each lan- 
guage 


UNITED STATES HISTORY OUTLINE. 


STUDENTS’ 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


Ry Arthur D. Cromwell. 


Paper. 
This outline is suggestive in many ways and helpful 


in everv wav. Tt is full of references to sources of in- 
formation, provides abundant blank space for notes and 
references on everv page. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to think of anything that has been omitted, but it is im- 
nossible to explain with anv satisfaction what it reallv 
is or what it will do for the student. It is well worth 
vovr while to get 2 copv and examine it for vourself, 
and see to what extent you can use its wealth of sugges- 
tion and of material. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS. NO. 38. 923 
Arch street, Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
panv. One hundred entirely new pieces, none of 
which have previously heen published. 240 pp. Cloth 
hindine. kN cents: paper binding, 30 cents. 

No recitation hooks have ever approached the circula- 
tion of these. Already their sales amount to milions of 
copies. and there is no decrease in their demand. As a 
matter of fact. the last few vears. under the new man- 
avement. the demand hes verv materially increased, the 
last number issved having sold nearlv twice as many 
copies as the previous number. This increase is doubt- 
lees dve to the great care that is being talven in the 
preparation of these later issues. The publishers pos- 
gece excentional facilties for gathering material, and no 
selection is accepted until it has the approval of at least 
three critics. all of whom are either experienced editors 
or trained elocntionists. This scrutiny has been fol- 
lowed in the present volume, the value of which is en- 
hanced bv the fact that not one of the entire 100 pieces 
has anneared in anv other book of recitations. A num- 
her of the recitations were written to order. while others 
have been obtained after the most vigorous research, 
and are used onlv by snecial arrangement with the 
avthors and publishers. The high literary merit of the 
selections. their popular character, and the very general 
demand for a new issue of the series will, we are sure, 
ceive to this number immediate sale and a very wide cir- 


culation. 


CT.ASSIC STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRITS. Bv Dr. 
Fdward Brooks. A. M.. Superintendent of Philadelnhia 
Public Schools. 949 Arch street. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. Attractively bound and 
nrofusely illustrated. Price. $1.00 each. 

While many excellent books have been written for 
voung people. much that is weak and vapid is vet often 
found in their hands. A taste for that which is elevat- 
ine refinine. and enduring is sometimes in danger of be- 
ine lost. Dr. Brooks has laid the reading world under 
tribute for having presented in chaste, graphic, and 
simole laneuage these ancient stories in modern dress, 
eo that those who read them will not onlv enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of having been most delightfullv entertained, 
but will. at the same time. have made themselves 
familiar with the world’s most celebrated masterpieces. 
The series includes “The Story of Siegfried.” “The Story 
of King Arthur.” “The Storv of Tristram,” “The Story 
of the Faerie Queene.” “The Storv of the Tliad.” “The 
Storv of the Odyssey,” and “The Story of the Aeneid. 
In all these the author displavs a remarkable fidelity. a 
warm sympathy, and a style that never ceases to delight. . 
As hooks hoth of education and edification, they cannot 


be too highly commended, 
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Aids Digestion 





Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


I[alf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives ue 0d appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 


aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid ipt of 
RuMFoRD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, it.I. 


, On receipt of 25 cents, 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every-state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, 
president. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
Sngland Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 


Hampshire State 
Super- 
Durham, 


ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Joliet. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. On Wednesday, September 9, 
the schools opened for the work of the 
year. Accommodations for the school 
children this year will be in better shape 
than at any time in the last four years. 
While it is next to impossible to figure 
out the exact number of pupils who will 


apply for admission, it is probable that 
close to 90,000 will be cared for. The 
figures for the last two years, taken 
shortly after the summer vacation, were 
as follows: September 30, 1901, 82.892: 
September 30, 1902, 86,512. If a propor- 
tionate gain is made this year, it will 


bring the number of pupils who apply for 
admission in the vicinity of 90,000. 

In April, the school committee had a 
canvass of all the schools made by the 
masters, to have everything in readiness 
for the opening in September, and the re- 
sult was forwarded to the schoolhouse 
commission, whose duty it is to provide 
the accommodations for the children. 

The demand for more accommodations 
has come from the districts at the West 
End and North End, where the large in- 
flux of Italians, Portuguese and Hebrews 
during the past year has made 
it necessary for the schoolhouse 
commission to hire additional buildings 
and to also add more rooms in two of the 
school buildings in those sections. 

The hall of the Wells grammar school, 
which is at the West end, has been par- 
titioned off, and several classes will be 
provided for there until the new school, 
which is being built on Norman street, is 
ready for occupancy. One class which 
properly belong to the Phillips school dis- 
trict at the West end will be provided for 
in the hall of the Bowdoin school on 
Mrvtle street. 

The schoolhouse commission does not 
expect any difficulty in caring for the 
pupils in either the Roxbury or Dorches- 
ter district, but if it develops that further 
accommodations are needed, it will at 
once make prepafations either by hiring 
outside bnildings and fitting them up, or 
build portable schoolhouses. The 
commission prefers to build the portable 
houses rather than hire outside places, 
for it is next 


ise 


to impossible to get the 


right kind of stores or buildings, and the 
expense of putting tuem in proper shape 
for school purposes amounts to consider- 
able. A portable schoolhouse can be built 
in about three weeks. Last year there 
were ninety-two portable schoolhouses, 
which were attended by 4,701 pupils. 

Two new schoolhouses have been 
erected during the year, both in the Dor- 
chester district, a primary school in the 
Christopher Gibson district and a gram- 
mar school in the Roger Clap district. 
Other schools being constructed are a 
primary school in the Martin district on 
Huntington avenue, which will be finished 
in November; a primary school in the 
Emerson district, East Boston, which is 
expected to be finished in October; a 
grammar school in the Lowell district, 
Roxbury, which will be completed in the 
early part of next year, and a primary 
school in the George Putnam district, 
West Roxbury. 

The only vacancy among the masters of 
the grammar schools is in the Harvard 
school in the Charlestown district. War- 
ren E. Eaton, who was master of the 
school, died in July last, but the vacancy 
has not been filled yet. 

One of the last acts of the school com- 
mittee previous to its adjournment for the 
summer was the passing of an order by 
which the East Boston and Charlestown 
branches of the evening high school were 
discontinued, and after September 28, 
1903, independent evening high schools 
will be established in East Boston, 
Charlestown and South Boston. These 
schools will be the same as are now in the 
city proper. 

SPRINGFIELD. William F. Rice, for 
the past five years assistant teacher of 
science in the Central high school at 
Springfield, has resigned to become head 


teacher of science in the Lynn high 
school. He came to Springfield from 
Fitchburg. W. G. Whitman has _ been 


elected to succeed him at a salary of 
$1,200. He is a Harvard graduate and 
comes from Gloucester, where he was at 
the head of the science department of the 
high school. 

FALL RIVER. Announcement has 
been made that William Lindsay of Lon- 
don, Eng., would present the city of Fall 
River with a building to cost, with equip- 
ment. $190,000, to be used as a school of 
draughting and designing in connection 
with the Bradford Durfee Textile school, 
now practically ready for dedication and 
occupancy. The donor was born, raised 
and educated in Fall River. In recent 
vears he has made a large fortune in Lon- 
The building will adjoin the Tex- 
tile school on Elm street, and will be 
known as the William Lindsay school, in 
hcenor of the donor’s father, who was for 
many vears a leading manufacturer and 
treasurer of the Weetamoe mills. 


don 


CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 


JOLIET. The northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Associaticn will hold its annual 
meeting at Joliet, November 5 to 7. Fol- 
lowing are the topics for discussion and 
consideration: - 

General subject: “The Application of 
Business Methods to Education.” 

Thursday evening, superintendent’s sec- 
tion—“Taxation for School Purposes, 
with Comparison in Different Cities, and 
With Comparison of School and Other 
Taxes,” “Expenditures for School 
Grounds and Buildings,” from the citizen, 
from the educator. 

Friday, A. M. 


’ 


“Teachers’ Salaries,’ 


from the citizen, from the teacher; 
“School Supplies,” as furnished by the 
board, as furnished by the child: “The 
School as a Charitable Institution (In- 


cluding Pensions),” from the school, from 
the community. Friday, P. M.—‘‘Section 
Meetings on Topics Outside the General. 
Friday evening—Lecture, Jacob A. Riis. 

Saturday, A. M.—“Expenditures in the 
Elementary Schools,” Expenditures in the 
High Schools,” “The Selection and Func- 
tion of School Boards,” ‘‘Tenure of Office 
for the Teacher,’ from the school, from 
the community. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FELLX G. 
PRYME. 





“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but 
it enjoys all the advantages of travel. 


When you are growling about your 


work, think of the poor fellow who has 
none, 

Patriotism, in the mind of a not uncom- 
mon citizen, is another name for parti- 
sanship. 

Obscurity has its compensations; he 


who flies the highest sometimes falls the 
farthest. 
You cannot, with much success, judge a 


man’s character by the cost of his Panama 
hat. 

Sometimes the loftiest monument 
towers above the grave of the poet who 
starved to death. 

Much talk is no demonstration of abil- 
ity; the noisiest automobile does not al- 
way win the race. 

The average financial magnate feels 
that you are taking an unfair advantage 
when you attempt to engage him in a con- 
versation concerning mental development. 

If the camera could photograph our 
thoughts how would you like to have 
your picture taken? I am asking the 
question of you, the man or woman who 
is reading this paragraph.—Success. 


ALEXANDER HOGG. 
Alexander Hogg of Fort Worth, Texas, 
is the one Texan who has never faltered 
in his allegiance to the N. E. A. For lo 
these many years he has been in attend- 








ALEXANDER 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOGG, 


ance, and no man in the entire South has 
been more generally present, summer and 
winter than he, and few Southerners are so 
well known to the educators of the North. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


(In London Times, October 14, 1902.) 

There is a dim perception that those 
who teach must themselves be taught to 
teach. The idea that teaching is an art, 
and a very difficult art, or that there is 
such a thing as a science of education, 
with laws and principles that can be 
formulated and taught as the laws and 
principles of any other science are taught, 
is a comparatively new idea even to the 
teaching profession in England. Great 
practical teachers like Arnold or Thring, 
or far-sighted educational reformers like 
Matthew Arnold, have given to their 
countrymen glimpses of higher things. 
But for the great majority of teachers, 
and for nearly all other educated English- 
men, the practice of education has been 
purely empirical. In elementary educa- 
tion, it is true—the only department of 
education that has as yet been seriously 
organized in England—the need for some 
training of teachers has been recognized 
to a limited extent. But in the vast, and 
as yet chaotic field of secondary educa- 
tion, to which we are beginning to look 
for more widely-diffused general culture 
as the only sound basis for efficient tech- 
nical instruction, the training of teachers 
has hardly yet begun. Experiments in 
“pedagogic” are being made by the uni- 
versities taking the lead which they ought 
to take in all educational improvement; 
and, considering the fact that in the 
scholastic profession itself there is as yet 
no general acceptance of their necessity, 
those experiments are as successful as 
could be expected. A few leading head- 
masters also have endeavored to secure 
the co-operation of their brethren in re- 
quiring some evidence of training from 
those whom they appoint to assistant 
masterships. 

How the requisite training for teachers 
in secondary schools is to be provided is 
a matter that has not yet been fully 
threshed out. It is the most difficult of all 
the problems to be faced in providing for 
the future. As regards elementary school 
teachers, it is partly, but by no means 
fully, solved by the recognition of training 
colleges, established for the most part by 
private and voluntary effort. But these 
cover only a portion of the field; and, be- 
ing mostly denominational colleges, they 
shut out from their advantages many de- 
serving candidates for the scholastic pro- 
fession. This grievance is now being 
met to some extent by the institution of 
day training colleges, unsectarian in char- 
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acter, and for the most part connected 
with some university or college of uni- 
versity rank. Mr. Balfour, in introducing 
the education bill, laid great stress on the 
training of teachers; but the first text of 
the bill contained no reference to it, 
though it has since been specified as one 
of the objects to be considered by the 
local authorities. Hereafter, it may be 
hoped, the educational system of each 
area administered by any such authority 
will include a “normal” or training col- 
lege such as is found in every city or state 
system in America. For the training of 
teachers in the higher grades of secondary 
education we are inclined to think that 
the future rests with the universities 
They cannot, perhaps, give such facilities 
for practical training in teaching as are 
afforded by the “practicing schools” at 
elementary school training colleges. Bui 
they can give, as no other institution can, 
the broader conceptions and_ historical 
view of the teacher’s craft, and the gen- 
eral culture, which must underlie the 
technical training for that as for any 
other profession. For the practical ele- 
ment in training, just as the training col- 
lege uses the elementary school of its 
neighborhood as a practicing school for 
pupils, so the university might arrange 
with the headmasters of secondary 
schools for the practical work of its stu 

dents in teaching. But these and many 
other educational reforms “‘lie,’”’ as Homer 
says, “upon the knees of the gods.” We 
know not when they will come about; but 
it will not be till the nation at large rises 
to truer ideas of the importance of educa- 
tion and of the teacher’s art. 








ONLY A STRONG CORD. 


— 


“Tf only the Tories and the British 
would hang together,’ said an English 
officer in the Revolutionary War, “success 
would be certain.”’ 

“That’s a sure thing, 
“but who'll hang them?’’ 

“That ain’t what I mean, sir,” said the 
indignant officer. “I mean if they would 
hang together with cord and concord—” 

“That’s what I mean, too,’ was the 
reply. “But I don’t care what kind of a 
cord so long’s it’s a good strong cord.” 


Hilberd—-‘‘It’s awfully hot in here. I 
feel as if I were being cooked.” 

Grimby—‘Well, a_ broiled live 
isn’t so bad.’’ 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
SCHOOL OF 
PEDAGOGY 


A Graduate School of educational science, 
furnishing thorough professional equipment 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 
grades of higher educational work. 

he Degrees of Master of Pedagogy 
Doctor of Pedagogy are conferred, 

The School is closely allied to various depart 
ments of the University. including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of 
Medicine and Law. courses in which are open 
to the students of this School. 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. The 
book ts for teachers only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


oy. ided with models which can be prepared 
vy the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
Lo pass an examination in Drawing by study- 
ing this book, The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 

#® We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at fhe bottom of each 
page for the use of teachers preparing for exam 
inations. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 
35 cents. Address, W, HAZLETON SMITH, 

102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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pst COURSE OF SHORTHAND. 191 pp. $1, 


reat Simplification of the Pitman Systems; 


: atte 11003. Greater speed is attained, and in less 
Cory Tan by any othersystem. This shorthand can 
. real Without error. It is the greatest advance 


, jsi0, The book contains 94 full-page plates, 
y is always on the opposite page, line for 
‘the best text-book on this subject. Sam- 


and the Ke 
line, it is 
line. oy to Sehools and the Trade, 30 cts. FRANCIS 
P STEIN, Author, 31st & Cumberland Sts,, Philadelphia, 


The Best is Only Good Enough for the Progressive, 


yunal of Physical Culture for Public Schools 


By ANTON SEIBOLD, 
supervisor Physical Culture, Publie Schools, Columbus, 0. 
’REE GYMNASTICS, 65e. 

il PHYSICAL GAMES,’ 20e, { postpaid. 

The work is highly recommended by leading edu- 
cators ol Ohio. 
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LQUISLINA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


poston will use one-third of the floor 
allotted to Massachusetts public 
in the Educational building at 


schools 1 
tho Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Work on the educational exhibit of this 
state is well under way, and bids fair to 
be the first of .tassachusetts’ many ex- 
hibits to reach St. Louis. Over 3,000 
square feet have been placed at the dis- 
posal of this state. From colleges to 
evening schools, Massachusetts, will put 
forth what will probably prove to be the 
largest display of all the states. 

With the exception of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Institute of Technology, 
which will have individual displays, in- 
dependent of the Massachusetts exhibit, 
all of the colleges of this state have been 
asked to combine in one large display. 
Williams, Mt. Holyoke, Holy Cross, 
Wellesley, and Boston Colleges have al- 
ready signified their willingness to enter 
into this combination, and five others are 
expected by George E. Gay, director of the 
state educational exhibit, to fall into line. 
Each college will exhibit photographs of 
its plant, together with pictures of class, 
athletic, and society groups. A different 
department will be taken by each, which 
will be especially emphasized. The State 
Agricultural College at Amherst will also 
have an exhibit. 

The ten normal schools of the state will 
be represented in the normal school sec- 
tion, where specimens of every branch of 
their work will be exhibited. The Bos- 
ton Normal Art School, in addition to 
entering the general display, will have in 
another section an exhibit of its own. 

Massachusetts has only three textile 
schools, and each will be represented. 
They are the schools at Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, and Fall River. The training ship 
Enterprise will also have a niche in this 
section. 

Under publie schools will come a host 
of statistical charts, diagrams, tables, 
photographs, models, apparatus and ap- 
pliances for instruction. High, grammar, 
primary, kindergarten, evening. high, 
evening art, and vacation schools will all 
come under this head. All manner of 
paraphernalia and specimens of work will 
he utilized to illustrate the methods and 
results of the schools. 

‘Tam in hopes,” said Mr. Gay, “that 
le larger of the private academies of this 
state will decide to take part in the ex- 
hibit. I should especially like to see An- 
‘over and Worcester Academies repre- 

nted. I also believe it would be most 
excellent if the commercial schools could 
be represented.” 

In the public sehool section, all the 
‘illes of Massachusetts and almost every 
own will be exhaustively represented. 
An advisory committee of school super- 
intend nis, to assist in arranging the ex- 
J, comprises Edwin B. Seaver of Bos- 
The George I. Aldrich of Brookline, Dr. 
_lomas N. Balliet of Springfield, Dr. John 
: Prince of West Newton, William C. 
vies of Vall River, Dr. Eugene Bouton 
Pre ttsfield, John E. Burke of Lawrence, 
pn lis Cogswell of Cambridge, B. C. 
TY Of Chelsea, I. Freeman Hall of 
Redfors, ae William E. Hatch of New 
po 2 naries fi. Morss of Medford, 
he alg Nash of Holyoke, Frank E. 
, ft of Quiney, Gordon A. Southworth 
Py erville, and U. G. Wheeler of 


spact 


’ Object of the general educational 
irst, is,” said Mr. Gay, “to secure 
,... hatle presentation of all phases of 
“'lonal effort in the United States, 
bins cond, to obtain a comparative ex- 
OF all the systems of education in 

ed countries. The success of 

"ms assured. England, France, 

and Japan have decided to 

isive educational exhibits, and 

‘ions are giving the subject fav- 
Onsideration. The Educational 
ue 18 now completed and all ready 
first builds ation of exhibits. It is the 
‘Ing ever erected at any exposi- 





tion for solely educational purposes, and 
covers seven acres. Education is given 
the place of honor in the classification of 
exhibits, as, in accordance with the 
theory upon which the classification is 
based, to education is ascribed the source 
of all progress.’”’—Boston Herald. 





THE SOUTH LEADS NORTH. 





The rates of increase on the two sides 
of the Northern Atlantic differ much less 
than they did a generation ago. Amonk 
the five main divisions of continental 
United States, the highest rate of increase 


is found in the western division, and the 
lowest in the north central. Among the 
eleven minor divisions, the highest rate of 
growth is found in the Rocky Mountain 
group of states, closely toward the west- 
ern south central; the lowest in the 
northern south Atlantic, closely toward 
the western north central. 

In the decade 1890 to 1900, for the first 
time in our national history, the Southern 
states increased faster than the Northern. 
East of the Mississippi, however, the 
Northern states as a group have grown in 
the last ten years somewhat more rapidly 
than the Southern; but west of that river 
the Southern states have increased almost 
two and one-half times as rapidly as the 
Northern, and it is the fact which makes 
the growth of the South as a whole ex- 
ceed that of the North. In the North At- 
lantic division the rate of increase has 
risen steadily since the Civil War, a not- 
able contrast to the trend in the country 
as a whole. The region west of the Mis- 
sissippi river is still increasing faster 
than that east of it, but the difference be- 
tween the rates of growth in the two re- 
gions from 1890 to 1900 was little more 
than one-fifth of what it was from 1880 
to 1890. 

The region east of the Mississippi in- 
ereased more rapidly from 1890 to 1900 
than from 1880 to 1890, while that west 
of the Mississippi increased in the latter 
not much more than half as fast as in the 
earlier. 

The conclusion is drawn that the in- 
creased growth of the East and the de- 
creased growth of the West may both be 
connected with a probable decline in the 
current of westward migration. The 
rates of increase in the North and the 
South during the last twenty years were 
practically the same. But in the charac- 
ter of this growth the two regions differ 
widely, there being a relatively uniform 
growth over the whole South, equalized 
by a balance in the “North between a 
lower rate of rural growth and a higher 
rate of urban growth. Extensive, but 
sparsely settled, areas in the western 
parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota show a decline of population in 
the last ten years, a fact which, it is said, 
may be connected with the increase of 
population in many agricultural counties 
of Iowa, Illinois, and adjoining states, 
from 1890 to 1900, after losing population 
during the preceding ten years. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the per cent. of 
increase in the population of all cities 
having at least 2,500 inhabitants was only 
about two-thirds of what it was between 
1880 and 1890 (35.6 per cent. compared 
with 53.8 per cent.). The increase in the 
aggregate population living outside of 
such cities was approximately the same 
for the two decades (12.4 per cent. for 1890 
to 1909, and 12.9 per cent. for 1880 to 
1890). The most noteworthy result of the 
entire discussion, it is stated, is the 
cumulative evidence of the rapid approach 
to equality in the rates of increase of va- 
rious parts of the United States. This ap- 
pears whether North be compared with 
South, East with West, or city with 
country. 

LOSS FROM CONSUMPTION. 
BY DR. HERMAN M. BIGGS. 

Taking the deaths for the whole of New 
York city from tuberculosis annually at 
ten thousand—as we may safely assume 
that several hundred deaths each year 
which should be ascribed to the tubercu- 
lar diseases are ascribed to some other 
causes—we may estimate the economic 
loss to the municipality. It may be con- 
servatively estimated that each human 
life at the average age at which the tuber- 
cular deaths occur is worth $1,500 to the 
municipality. This gives a total value to 
the lives lost annually of $15,000,000. 

“We may further assume that for an 
average period of at least nine months 
these persons are unable to work and 
must be cared for. The loss of their ser- 
vices during this period may be estimated 
at $1 a day, and the cost of food, nursing, 
attendance and medicines at $1.50 more 
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per day, or $2.50 per day in all for each 
person dying, for a period of 270 days. 
This gives us a further loss to the munici- 
pality of $8,000,000, making a total annual 
loss to the city from tubercular diseases 
of at least $23,000,000. 

This loss, financially and otherwise, 
justifies the expenditure of half a million 
dollars for a sanatorium, by means of 
which this loss could be materially re- 
duced. 








LONDON. 


In the county of London there are 
over four and a half millions of people; 
in Greater London there are six millions, 
and more than five in Police London. 
Post-Office London differs from the ad- 
ministrative county. Other Londons 
vary according to the decisions of the 
legislature, but one thing forces itself 


upon us, and that is this—sooner or later 
London must be the London of the larg- 
est area. It may suit the fancy of some 
people to imagine that they do not live 
in London, but interests in their locali- 
ties are identical. Wherever special and 
capid means of traveling out of London 
to settled districts are provided, there 
London exists, all but in name. In 1892 
there were 13,045 alien immigrants arriv- 
ing at the port of London. In 1901 the 
numbers had risen to 29,729. Besides 
these, 149,750 arrived at other English 
ports. As regards the health of London, 
we have no reason to complain. While 
there were 255 fatal street accidents in 
1894, they had risen in 1900 to 371. And 
the worst feature of the rise is its steadi- 
ness year by year. The labor of London 
forms an interesting section of the 
volume. Let us take an analysis of the 
trades of applicants who registered at the 
Battersea Labor Bureau during 1900. 
No plasterers, smiths, masons, gasfitters, 
engineers, grooms, gardeners, warehouse 
men, or shop assistants were found em- 
ployment from among the number who 
put their names down. General laborers 
and clerks are a complete drug in the 
market. For every laborer who puts his 
name down, one out of three obtain work. 
For every clerk, one out of nineteen. 
Does not this latter fact tell its own tale? 
Yet, in spite of the glut of board-school 
educated clerks, twenty-eight out of 
every 1,000 persons married in London 
every year cannot write their own names. 
The whole of the figures in regard to 
labor bureaus seem to show one employer 
for every five persons—a hot very hopeful 
outlook at the time the figures were. pub- 
lished, and still less hopeful since then. 
A return, showing the relation of wages, 
rent, and fares of workmen, indicates 
that the average weekly rent paid by a 
workman amounts to from twelve to 
twenty-five per cent. of his average 
weekly wages, and that the cost of his 
fare absorbs from three to twenty per 


cent. Turning to poor-law, we find Mr. 
Harpur making a_ well-grounded com- 
plaint against the statistics of the local 
government board. One thing is clear 
from the returns we have, and that is the 
very large proportion of old people 
among adult London paupers, these 
amounting to fifty-five per cent, 
Paupers over sixty-five form fifty-four per 
cent. of the adult paupers in the winter, 
and fifty-six per cent. in the summer. 
The great preponderance of out-relief is 
given to women, sixteen per cent. of 
whom are over sixty-five, nine per cent. 
of men being over that age. The net cost 
of the police in London is £1,390,077, or 
at the rate of 4s 11d per inhabitant, as 
against 2s 7d per head of the population 
in all parts of the country. We learn 
that there are over 2,000 miles of streets, 
covering nearly 10,000 acres, in London, 
and that along these streets are 115 miles 
of tramways. There are eighty-seven 
miles of main intercepting sewers, to say 
nothing of the sewers under the control 
of the borough councils. These carry the 
drainage of houses inhabited by over 
five millions of people. London’s burial 
grounds within the county total 680 acres, 
or an area larger than the city of London, 
while without the county there are 1,374 
acres, 1,008 acres of which contain no 
bodies at present. London’s cemeteries 
cover three square miles, nearly two of 
which are unused at present for burial 
purposes. During the year more than 
four and one-half million people bathe in 
the public baths, and probably half as 
many take their dips in the park lakes. 
Twelve thousand school children are 
taught every year to swim, and £12,000 
a year is paid to the water companies for 
water for baths. The greatest bathing 
place is the Victoria Park lake, in which 
25,000 people have been known to bathe 
on a fine hot Sunday, some of the bathers 
starting as early as four o’clock in the 
morning. In London we find there are 
sixty-five libraries, and on the book 
shelves are 600,000 volumes, which have 
4,000,000 readers. Fiction forms eighty 
per cent. of the reading matter. The 
parks under the control of the council 
cover 38,833 acres, and cost over £100,000 
a year to maintain. 
AN AMUSING CATCH. 

Fitzsmart—‘‘Would you say a yoke of 
oxen is plowing or are plowing?” 

Fitznoodle—‘‘Is, of course.’’ 

Fitzsmart—‘Would you say the yolk of 
an egg is white or are white?” 

Fitznoodle—‘‘Is, of course. What 
next?” 

Fitzsmart—‘Well, I should say the yolk 
of an egg is yellow.”—May Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

Hicks—“‘It makes me sick the way 
Hilser is stuck on himself.” 

Wicks—“Why, I like it. It shows he 
must have a cheerful disposition to be so 
contented with so small a possession.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


hy order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated ‘news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





The annual report of President Faunce 
of Brown University, which has been sub- 
mitted to the corporation, is an elaborate 
review of the progress that has been made 
by the college during the past year, of the 
develcpments that may be expected from 
changes that have been made, and of the 
needs of the university that appear to be 
pressing and that ought to be met, in 
order that the development may continue 
and keep pace with that of other similar 
instituticns. Of the needs that ought to 
be met in the near future, the president 
mentions especially the proposed new li- 
brary building, on the means for obtain- 
ing which a committee is now at work; a 
biological laboratory, a building solely for 
lectures and recitations, an art” building, 
another dormitory in addition to the one 
now being built, and a university chapel. 
He also thinks the Women’s College 
should have a new gymnasium. In the 
discussion of the library needs he again 
calls attention to the scattered depart- 
mental libraries, which should all be 
brought together under one roof. 

In further references to the material ad- 
vancement of the college, he mentions the 
transformation of the campus to that of 
the “Greater Brown,” the new fence that 
so admirably suits the buildings that it 
surrounds, the present and future adorn- 
ment of the old Lincoln field, the new 
clock tower, and the handsome John Car- 
ter Brown library building and Rocke- 
feller hall, which are soon to be com- 
pleted. The class of 1881 receives special 
mention for its generosity in contributing 
to the endowment of the latter. There 
are words of appreciation for the new 
organ in Sayles Hall, and a suggestion of 
Sunday services along the lines of popular 
vesper services as a permanent feature. 

Of the benefactors of the college a glow- 
ing tribute is paid to the services of the 
late Arnold Green, and thanks are ex- 
tended to Mr. Perry for the gift of the val- 
uable Rider collection of books, and to 
Mr. Marston for two new scholarships. 
The need of further endowment is em- 
phasized. 

In connection with the appointment of 
Professor Barus as dean of the graduate 
department the work of graduate students 
is shown to be of growing importance, 
while the Women’s College is asserting its 
independent growth and is honored with 
a separate executive committee. There is 
a thorough discussion of the limits within 
which the shortening of the college course 
is advisable, and commendation is given 
to the plan of providing honorable retire- 
ment, on fixed salary, of the older profes- 
sors, in line with Yale, Harvard and a few 
yther colleges. 

President Faunce says in conclusion: 
“While happy that we have been able 
thus to afford larger recognition of our 
faculty, I would point out the imperative 
need of larger compensation for our 
heads of departments. It is the men that 
make a university, and adequate provi- 
sion for the supply of their physical, in- 
tellectual and social needs is our contin- 
uous duty. So long as human wealth is 
one expression of human toil and loyalty 
and love, so long our university will look 
to us for sustenance. It is sometimes 
thought that modern college officials are 
engrossed in the material as- 
pects of collegiate life, and our venerable 
predecessors are held up as examples of 
a loftiness of spirit which was able to 
ignore all material cares and take thought 
only for the things of the spirit. Those 
who have read, even hastily, the history 
of American colleges know how illusory 


too much 


such a picture is. None of us, thank 
Heaven, will ever be required to pass 
through the financial storm and stress 


which our academic ancestors knew. The 
old-time college president was a solicitor 
of funds in such a sense as his successors 
of to-day would utterly decline to be. He 
took up collections in the churches at 
country cross-roads; he presented the 
needs of his college at religious conven- 
tions and associations; he plead with indi 
viduals as only those can plead who see a 
noble enterprise imperilled. The differ- 
ence is that a hundred years ago the gifts 
to education were so smal! that they made 
little impression outside academic circles, 
while to-day they are so large as to arose 
the wonder of the world 

“We, who are the heirs of Brown mem- 
ories and traditions, should never forget 
how Morgan Edwards crossed the ocean 
and so presented Brown interests to Brit- 
ish sympathies as to evoke response from 
scores of English merchants; how the 
churches of Georgia and the Carolinas 
pledged an annual contribution for three 
successive years in behalf of the Rhode 
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Island College; and how men of small 
means poured out their possessions and 
their lives that their beloved college 
might prosper. Such efforts character- 
ized the early days of American educa- 
tion. Wo should strive not only to build 
the sepulchres of the fathers, but to share 
their spirit. We should remember that 
our interest in education is best evinced, 
not by easy eloquence and fervent protest- 
ation, but by the actual surrender we 
make and induce others to make, in its 
behalf.” 

Professor James Mark Baldwin, LL. D., 
who since 1893 has_ been professor of 
psychology in Princeton University, has 
accepted the professorship of philosophy 
and psychology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, and will enter upon his duties 
there as soon as he can arrange to leave 
Princeton. He was professor of philos- 
ophy in Toronto University from 1889 to 
1893, and held the same position in Lake 
Forest University from 1887 to 1889. He 
was born in Columbia, S. C., and is a 
graduate of Princeton. 

It is announced that Dr. Edward W. 
Scripture, for the past ten years professor 
of experimental psychology at Yale, who 
is at present studying in Germany, will 
not return to Yale. 

Yale men in New Haven do not credit 
the report that there is to be consolidation 
of Trinity College in Hartford and Yale 
University. The plan has been recom- 
mended by leading Trinity College alum- 
ni, and Bishop Nichols of California, one 
of the leading Episcopal clergy, an- 
nounced his approval of the plan. He 
suggests that lines of autonomy and fed- 
eration of co-ordinated requirements for 
degree and of transition from the college 
to the varied or advanced work of the 
university, with the residence require- 
ments in either place, faculty relations, 
funds, lecture interchanges and _ other 
matters incidental to the change, should 
be taken up by both colleges and seriously 
considered 

In speaking of the proposed change he 
said: 

“In the recent and very earnest discus- 
sion by our leading university presidents 
and educators of the best adjustment of 
the periods of undergraduate work for de- 
grees, is there not manifest a revival of 
recognition for a place for the ‘college 
teaching? Trinity justly and confidently 
appeals to her record for her special and 
unremitting championship of these very 


things 
“If the university should be unwilling 
to miss such a college type from its all- 


inclusive life, could not Trinity furnish a 
high realization of it in itself, and help to 
impress its matrix upon formative parts 
of the university life outside itself? 

“Would not a Trinity College of Yale 
University afford a working theory, on 
which the college need not ceise to be 
what it is, and stand for what it stands 
for, and vet find a quickening into a fuller 
environment and a true university stimu- 
lus? Perhaps, too, this would the sooner 
bring the other millions which her high 
purposed alumni invoke.” 


It has been decided to regard as spec- 
ially available candidates for army com- 
missions the military cadets of the best 
standing in the six leading colleges where 
are stationed army officers as instructors 
The general staff of the army will decide 
which are the leading colleges and will be 
influenced in its decision by the returns 
made by the instructors at these institu- 
tions. Of course, there is likely to be 
some question raised as to the manner of 

Radiant smiles are enhanced in beauty 
by pearly teeth. Sozodont makes pearly 
teeth. Liquid cleanses. Powder polishes, 


the selections, at least, this would appear 
likely at the present writing. 


Flavel S. Luther, Seabury professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at Trinity 
College at Hartford, and secretary of the 
faculty, will be acting president of the 
institution until the trustees elect a suc- 
cessor to Dr. George Williamson Smith. 
President Smith’s resignation will not be- 
come effective until June, 1904, but he has 
relinquished the duties of the office. 
Joseph Devine Flynn, Trinity, ’97, who, 
for two years has been instructor in 
mathematics and Latin at the Hartford 
high school, will have charge of the de- 
partment of mathematics at Trinity, while 
Professor Luther acts as professor of the 
college. William Newnham Carlton, M. 
A., librarian and instructor in Englisa, 
will henceforth devote his entire time to 
the library. The trustees have changed the 
instructorship in English into an assistant 
professorship, and have elected to the po- 
sition Rev. Thomas H. Yardley, Trinity, 
°92. Mr. Yardley is now professor of 
English at St. Stephen’s College. Ros- 
well Cheney McCrea, Ph. D., instructor in 
history and political science, has been 
elected professor of economics at Bow- 
doin College. The instructorship has 
been developed into an assistant profes- 
sorship, and G. A. Kleine of Swarthmore 
College, an alumnus of Haverford College, 
has been elected to occupy the chair. 


The executive committee of the New 
York University has decided to establish 
a college extension course in the down- 
town district, to which women are to be 
admitted, for the purpose of giving a 
chance of college education to men and 
women, who either are or expect to be 
teachers. The new department is in- 
tended primarily for graduates of normal 
schools who have not college degrees, and 
incidentally, for adapting college courses 
to the needs of those who want to study 
to be teachers. Unlike the courses of the 
school at University Heights, this new de- 
partment will admit women as its stu- 
dents. The course will be given in the 
University building, Washington square, 
from October 1, with sixteen of the regu- 
lar professors of the university in charge 
of the courses. The lectures will be given 
in the afternoon or in the evening. 

Robert C. Manning, Jr., of Salem, 
Mass., a graduate of Harvard, has been 
chosen a professor of Latin at Kenyon 
Tniversity, Ohio. 

Invitations are being sent out by the 
trustees, faculty and alumni of the Acad- 
emy of Northwestern University for the 
celebration of the completion of thirty 
years of service as principal of Rev. Her- 
bert Franklin Fisk, D. D., LL. D., which 
will tale place on October 30 and 31. 

Dr. Fisk was born September 25, 1840, 
at Stoughton, Mass. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbra- 
ham. He was graduated with the degree 
of bachelor of arts from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown in 1860. He was a 
teacher of Latin and mathematics at the 
Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, N. 


Y., 1860-61; principal of the Shelburne 
Academy, Vermont, 1861-63; teach- 
er of Latin and Greek, Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., 1867-68; 


principal of the Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, Lima, N. Y., 1868-73; principal of 
the Academy of Northwestern University 
from 1873 to the present time. In 1888, 
he was made professor of pedagogy in the 
College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern 
University. He received the degree of 
master of arts from Wesleyan University 
in 1863; the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Wesleyan University in 1888: the 


degree of doctor of laws from Allegheny 
College in 1899. 
Simultaneously with the above invita- 


tions friends of the university also are 
asked to take part in a national confer- 
ence on secondary education and its prob- 
lems, to meet in Evanston-Chicago on 
Friday and Saturday at the same time as 
the celebration of the Fisk anniversary. 
An interesting program is being prepared 
and men of prominence in secondary and 
higher education will discuss among other 
problems the topics indicated below. 
That the conference is to concern itself 
primarily, not with pedagogical problems 
in the narrower sense—such as proper 
methods of teaching individual branches, 
or the arrangement of subjects in the cur- 
riculum—but rather with those broader 
questions of general educational policy, in 
which other intelligent citizens, as well as 
the teacher, must take an abiding interest 
because they go to the very root of our 
social and educational life. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Describing the scenery and trip via the 
Hoosac country and Deerfield Valley and 
Hudson river to New York City, sent free 
by the passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

The beautiful’ Hoosac country and Deer- 
field Valley have been delightfully de- 
scribed by the Boston & Maine railroad, 
but not until this year has the $5.00 ex- 
cursion trip on October 1, via this route 
and the Hudson river steamers, been at 
all detailed. This year a charming little 
booklet, which carries the reader from 
Boston to Albany, and then down the 
river to New York, giving an interesting 
sketch of each passing point of interest, 
and unfolding the scenic beauties of this 
region, has been published. It contains 
several beautiful illustrations of scenes in 
the Deerfield Valley and Hoosac moun- 
tains and along the shores of the Hudson. 
It is invaluable as a guide to the intend- 
ing cxcursionists, and is an interesting 
booklet, too, for every one. It will be 
mailed free by the general passenger de- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton, to any address. 
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VARIETIES. 

Hostess has just been showing guest 
the picture gallery and other glories of 
the ancient Baronial halls, at the same 
time discoursing of the family greatness. 

Guest (pointing to row of busts)—‘“‘And 
are these celebrities or just relations?’’— 
London Punch. 


Hastup—“You think I’m’ dead gone on 
Miss Sweetser; but I can tell you there is 
= thing about her that I don’t like at 
a _ 

Gretcham—‘‘And what is that, pray?’ 

Hastup—‘‘Her persistent refusal to say 
yes whenever I ask her to marry me.” 


——— 


Instructor—‘Mention some of the by- 
products of petroleum.” 

Shaggy-Haired Young Man—‘Univer- 
sities.”’ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
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American RallWAYG...-.+-seeereereeeeereeceeeeeeeeees Pratt Macmillan Co., N. Y. — 
CIri1O. cece ceeeeeeeseteeeseseteersensesceecsensesees Putnam Life Publishing Co., N. Y. eames 
WordSWOTth.....cercesssserreeeetevenscseecececeecenes Raleigh Edward penny | London, eoten 
Of Both Worlds sea ta cehiabertd eatEaH Kms BP oeses eheeeveses Scheffauer A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, —— 
The Sliver POPPY.----++eeeeeseveeeeeh Nacevesoedusenaa Stringer D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. onan 
Colloquial GOB MI nn 5000000 S900 vate cccrecceccscnevie >» Swan Brentanos’, N. Y. etna 
Phe MS. im &@ REA BOX .---reeeccscecesecseeeeapereees ss John Lane, N. Y. nail 
Fournier’s Napoleon RC Pe Pee Bourne (Ed.) Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. pm 
Money and Bankin Che OR eee Soot ; wi iay oO “ 2.00 
Financia 8 PS En ray ewey songmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 2. 
Birds in their Relation to Man............... Weed & Dearborn J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila, 350 
A Latin GTAMMABP, «0.0000 ee ee eee cree cere e ees Hale & Buck Ginn & Co , Boston. 1.00 
Irving’s Life of ECR Rahn nes bake kdctcunns Gaston (Ed.) “ “ “ weer 
Ravensdale Castle..........seeercersrerseecceesseeees Silke Union Press, Philadelphia. _—- 
Hugo’s Spanish SR or BN ab ao 0'8'08 66's baivde 0) hcoee a= Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 1,00 
The World’s Greatest Short Stories. ................ od A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 3.09 
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FISHER "= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


’ has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
The Albany Teachers Agency this year, and is running short of candidates. 
po We want one hundred first-class teach- 
ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Now is the time to register. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


“CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Reference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year. oew 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2 20372", 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTON 


TSACHGRS WANTSD. 


7E need at once a tew more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
W year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


American Teachers’ Association, 7 ™ GRAHAM, LL.D. Mer., 

















COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

















Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Teachers Wanted. GRACE I. GAY, M’q’rR. 











with stamp, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


of Maine.—Can you recommend a man for a tutorship in physics ? He must be a colle 
graduate who 4 specialized somewhat in physics, and who can teach in the electrical Laboratory POO 


Universit; 


ames S, Stevens, Auguet 7, 19 8. 


Thank you for your promptness and efficiency. Mr. Bowen has received the appointment in physics. — 


Prof. Stevens, August 16 


oe a or the position at Orono. Will send commission soon.—Mr. Bowen. 
The pie Rak at r old Oswald for us for a week or so until we can get the committee on teachers together. 
the @1,200 4 4n of the committee is out of the city. I think he wili be the man if the committee can come to 
* gure. Will let you know early nextweek, or possibly this.—Supt, 4. C. Missymer, July 27, 1908. 


I went to Erie last Thursday and met the board of education. I ex 


pect to teach manual training there 


Chas ear at $100a month. I wish to thank you very much for the assistance you have rendered me.— 


Charles L, Oswald, Keuka Park, N. Y., August 10, 1903. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





MERICAN. = i,; TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Stiwuct.i? Sant 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Princi 


vals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


for every department of instruction; recommends good achools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal dua specialists 
schools, and families, Advises panonts coal token 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
WM. 0. PKA Me 


1 
TT, Manager. 





’ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges 5 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying %60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 





100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Tu EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE 220°: Reto: 


Leads in the percentage of 1ts candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 





Schermerhorn 


Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Ye | 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES "23% 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 ——— Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper B 
SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde block. 


ldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson bloc 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES =: x...2csiessieatice 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 











gagement as teacher, school committee, 
and superintendent of some of our leading 
towns and cities. 
New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. 


“I? IS ALLAENTERTAINING” —‘' DE- 
SERVES A WIDE READING’— 
“4 UNIQUE BOOK.” 


The strenuous life of a man who “gets 
there” is always fascinating and inspiring 
to us all. Our leading authors and liter- 
ary editors throughout our country have VARIETIES. 
read and highly commended the story of — 
such a life as graphically and humorously Old Doctor—“I hear you have given 
related in that popular new book, “The Sloboy up. Is there no hope for him?” 
Gentleman from Everywhere,” written by Young Physician—“I’m afraid not. He 
the well-known teacher, preacher, town- won't pay his bill.”—Chicago News. 
builder, United States government com- — 
missioner, and stump speaker, James Fuddy—“Speaking of Beatley, I suppose 
Henry Foss, A. M., of Boston. Over 800 you are aware he gets an enormous 








of our foremost literati have advised the salary?” 

public to read this racy and instructive Duddy—‘‘Nonsense; his pay is very 
volume, and many of their interesting let- small.” 

ters are printed in the publisher’s hand- Fuddy—‘I know what I’m talking 


about. Whatever he gets it’s an enor- 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Biba. 


Address 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 
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Winship 
Teachers’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


some brochure, which we will be pleased 
to give you at our office. Here are a few 
samples of their commendations: Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary United States 
navy: “I have read Mr. Foss’ book with 


mous salary—for such a man as he is.” 
“Wisdom,” said Uncle Gabe, “is know- 
in’ how to keep folks ’m findin’ out wot 





Agency 855 


POWweeey sos eed 





much interest. It is all entertaining, but 4 blame fool you is.” 
I especially enjoyed the reproductions of ; _ 
our New England, far western, and ~~ 


sin to eh ihe ator 25, STATE EXAMINATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


Guild, lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
On Friday and Saturday, September 25 


setts: “This story is told with a quiet 
and 26, 1903, there will be held, under the 


humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail that lends it more than ordinary in- 

direction of the state board of education, 
an examination of candidates for an 


terest. It is well written and deserves a 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ PROBA- 





wide reading.” 
Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D., secretary 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Kecommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No, Al KF. Oth St.. New Vork. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ Bumese 














Any Subscriber 


of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommedated by 
sending u:,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co,, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








American University, Washington, D. C., 
and superintendent instruction of Chau- 
tauqua literary circles: “This is certainly 
8 Unique book, fascinating from start to 
— and brimful of valuable informa- 
10n,”’ 

The editors of the Journal of Education 
enjoyed the reading of this book so muci 
that we have secured several copies which 
may be obtained at our office. We will 
Supply canvassers and dealers at a liberal 
discount from the retail price, $1.50. 

Teachers will especialy enjoy this book, 
Written by a veteran teacher who eluci- 
dates his original methods of inspiring 
*itausiasm for study during his nearly 
quarter of a century very successful en- 





TIONARY CERTIFICATE. The exam- 
ination, beginning at 9 o’clock a. m. on 
Friday, will be given in the following 
places: Public school class room, Normal 
Art School building, Boston; room No. 
18, Normal School building, Worcester; 
room No. 8&8, Normal School building, 
Westfield. 

Those who satisfactorily pass the ex- 
amination will receive a certificate of 
qualification to teach in the elementary 
schools of the state, it being understood 
that the acceptance of such certificates by 
towns and cities is optional. 

For circular of information, apply to 
the state board of education, State House, 
Boston, : sep3-3t 





Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





i 


Se Raden 
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A NEW TEXT-BOOK IN CIVICS 


A book that has won immediate and wide 
recognition for its admirable qualities 





GOVERNMENT: Its Origin, Growth, and Form 
in the United States. By Roxsert Lawnsinc, 
B. A., Attorney at Law, and Gary M. Jongs, 
Principal of the Watertown, New York, High 
School. 259 pp. 72 cents. 


HIS latest text-book in civics is thorough and_ teach- 
able, concise and clear, comprehensive and authoritative. 
It emphasizes the practical, useful side of the study of 
Civics. 
It teaches the fundamental principles underlying government, 
their development in European countries as well as in the 
United States. 


It combines the results of practical teaching experience and 


of successful law practice. 


The authors have been assisted by such eminent authorities 
as Mr. Justice Harlan of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Hon, John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State. 

“I have given it careful examination, and consider it the best text-book 
on the subject that has ever appeared. Its method of following the historical 


development seems to me a wise one.—Witiiam G. Tuarer, St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, Mass. 


GOOD WRITING “Veo eure 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship yetms’o'seats sco''cis 


reat event to-day. 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectivenegs. 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author, It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 


; $ peop'e of common 

It is adapted for people who think and Work, ‘nrc, aienity nd 
9 energy. It trains 

the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price is $1, 60 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 
will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of your Life 1 me'noor wasting. ‘ana it 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one anc 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
It reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were not taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah! 
Such training has but one effect — failure. Testimonials in 10,000ds. 
* s : We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print -~ joe Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house ont of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 
° s We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler’s School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or = important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago, 





Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
By A. E. Wrxsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 





SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 221 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 











School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 





Si wee area, @3 packed in cases. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Special Day Exercises. 
154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 





CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of | 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave. 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory. 





BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own e was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
** Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physicad. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SHOLEMASTER. 


Roger Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 





NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


hese books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHING CO,, 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave. 





Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Ent 


Send to 


Great Reports Cheap. 


rance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 








UNIVER SUEY | 3 Privette 
PUBLISHING $425 ermaten 


| 




















$v New York. v 








Educational Institutions. 


—_—"™™ rer 


COLLEGES, — 





wor 





Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





| 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, p< | 
- — showcesd BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. } 


' 
Geov LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied | 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WInNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


OS se tne to the JOURNAL can 





have their subscriptions advanced SIX | 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Masa 


please mention this journal. 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 





| the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 








GTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. Boyvorn, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 





ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Frronsurc, Mase. 





— tepnaaninein _ iT 
HEN corresponding with our advertiser S For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Joan G. Taompson, Principal. 
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